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Textile Handbook. A 
handbook for . students. 
teachers, and all home 
who work with textiles. It 
textiles from fiber through fabric 


complet: 
consumers. 
economist- 


covers 


giving special attention to the newer 
man-made fibers, methods for 
handling yarns. procedures for the 
maintenance of fabrics, and impli- 
cations for the consumer. Prepared 
of the textiles and 
section of AHEA. 108 

$1.25 


new 


by members 
clothing 


pages 
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Home Economics Career Wheel. Students 
can dial-a-career in home economics with 
this colorful new chart. Single copies 
free. Additional copies, two cents each. 


A Career in Research Opens the Door 
to Better Living. Areas of research in 
home economics described and illustrated 
in this folder. of 
nities and training for research. 10 cents 


Discussion opportu- 


Become a Home Economics Teacher. An 
attractive folder outlining the opportun- 
ities and satisfactions awaiting the girl 
who prepares to teach home economics. 

15 cents 


Career Opportunities in Home Economics 
in Business. Describes abilities and quali- 
fications necessary for jobs in advertis- 
ing, editorial work, equipment and foods 
merchandising, fashion promotion. 20 
pages. 35 cents 


Order 


Prblications of the 
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Handbook of Household Equipment 
Terminology. A reference book for 
all who work with and teach about 
equipment. Lists generic terms fre 
quently used in with 
major household In 
cludes terms for electric 
ranges, gas and electric refrigerators. 
food freezers, dishwashers, washers, 
dryers, and ironers. Prepared by the 
housing and household equipment 
committee of the HEIB section of 
AHEA. 34 pages. 50 cents 


connection 
appliances 
and 
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Home Economics Offers You a Career 
in Social Welfare or Public Health. 
Illustrated folder describes opportunities, 
qualifications, and training necessary for 
work in social welfare or public health. 

15 cents 


es 


in Home 
in 
in this 
Written 
for high school and college girls, but 
detailed enough for counselors’ use. 32 
25 cents 


2 
Family ; ics 


Selected Bibliography of Theses and 
Research in Family Economics and 
Home Management. Prepared for thie 
family economics—home management sec- 
tion of AHEA by Jean Davis and Ruth 
Deacon. 1961. 50 cents 


For You—A Double Future 
Economics. All major career 
home economics 
gaily illustrated career booklet. 


areas 


are desc ribed 


pages. 


From 


American Home Economics Association 


1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Remittance must accompany orders under $2 
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Handbook of Food Preparation. 
Authentic information for all who 
work with Completely in 
dexed. Includes weight and volume 
measurements of food materials: 
cooking times; properties of foods: 
quality and size grades; food buying 
guides; essentials of recipe construc 
tion; definitions of foods and prox 
esses. Prepared by the terminology 
committee of the food and nutrition 
section of AHEA, °1954 edition re- 
vised 1959. 66 pages 50 cents 


foods. 
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Home Economics—On Stage. 
and suggestions for scripts for interpret 
ing family-centered teaching to the pub 
lic through radio, television, and other 
programs. Compiled by the elementary 
secondary, and adult education sectio: 
of AHEA. 28 pages, illustrated. 50 cents 


Script- 


Teaching Posters. (See inside back cover 
this issue. ) 


In stitution Adm inistralion 


Home Economics Research in Institution 
Administration, 1960-61. Reports on re 
search under way and completed since 
January 1, 1960, in institution 
ment departments of colleges and univer 
sities. Prepared by the institution ad 
ministration section of AHEA. 25 cents 


Orth er / ), blica lions 


The Life of Ellen H. Richards. [Bs 
Caroline L. Hunt. Biography of | the 
and first AHEA 
pages. $2 
Publications of the American Home 
Economics Association. Complete list of 
AHEA publications revised semiannually 

Free 


manage 


founder president of 
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FROM THE 


The McCall Corporation has an- 
nounced the addition of a new press- 
on pattern to its regular line of 
printed patterns. With the press- 
on pattern, called Easy-Mark, the 
sewer can pin the pattern to the 
wrong side of the fabric, and with 
a warm iron transfer markings for 
darts, notches, seam allowances, and 
other special markings to most fab- 
rics. The pattern may be used at 
least twice in this way, is washable, 
and can be re-used as a_ regular 
printed pattern. A dress, blouse, and 
skirt press-on pattern are already 
available. 


Almost one-third of all mothers 
with children under eighteen years 
are in paid employment as of March 
1960, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor leaflet ‘Who are the 
Working Mothers?” In addition 
to supplying statistics, the recently 
revised leaflet considers the questions 
of family relationships and character- 
istics of working mothers. It is avail- 
able for 5 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


The advent of instant coffee, tea, 
and chocolate drinks has created a 
ready market for instant hot-water 
dispensers. A new one, called Water- 
Maid, can be installed in home kitch- 
ens as well as school and dormitory 
lounges, hotels, offices, and factories. 
It is manufactured by Shermark In- 
dustries, P.O. Box 309, Grand Haven, 
Michigan, and retails at about $49.95. 


Simplicity Pattern Company’s Mod- 
ern Teacher is offering notebook- 
sized leaflets for clothing classes. 
At 15 cents a package for 25 copies, 
titles are: “How to Put on a Collar,” 
“How to Set in a Gusset,” “How to 
Put on a Facing,” “How to Make a 
Continuous Placket.” Copies of the 
second edition of the “Little Diction- 
ary of Sewing Terms” and “What 
Pattern Type and Size for You?” are 
available for 20 cents a package. 
Write to the Educational Division, 
Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc., 200 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


New clothing and textile studies 
of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Some of the titles are 
“Leisure and Work Clothing: Trends 
and Outlook,” 25 cents; “Cycles and 
Trends in Textiles,” 40 cents; “Basic 
Research Related to New Uses for 
Textiles,” 50 cents; “Inventories in the 
Textile Cycle,” 45 cents; “Textile 
Outlook for the Sixties,” 35 cents; 
“Comparative Fabric Production Costs 
in the United States and Four Other 
Countries,” 40 cents. 


How much food is necessary for 
one hundred men in a submarine for 
60 days? 90 days? 120 days? How 
much space is necessary to store the 
food? The “Subsistence Loading 
Guide for Submarines” compiles 
charts and tables for measurement of 
space and quantities of food necessary 
for life under water. It also provides 
a basis for comparing the value of 
storing various food items. The guide 
was prepared by the Office of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Department of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D.C., with the assist- 
ance of home economists. 


The question of working moth- 
ers is considered in a highly reada- 
ble, attractive booklet entitled “The 
Mother Who Works Outside the 
Home” by Violet Weingarten. Should 
mother work outside the home? There 
is no pat answer to the question, but 
there aré ways of arriving at a work- 
able solution in each family, accord- 
ing to the 25-page booklet. It is 
available for 40 cents from the Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 
9 East 89th Street, New York 28, 
N.Y. 


“Fashions and Fabrics” and 
“Home Fashions and Fabrics” are two 
revised publications in a series of 
educational aids for teachers of home 
economics offered by the J. C. Penney 
Company this fall. The first features 
an article on home economics careers 
in business; the second features. one 
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Never Before — 


a Homemaking Text Such as This 


Truly Comprehensive 

Covers not only all aspects of foods and 
clothing, but all the important areas of 
7th, 8th, and 9th grade homemaking as 
well — child care and development, hous- 
ing and home improvement, care of the 
sick and injured, and personal, social, and 
family relations. 


Completely Unified 
Integrates the areas of homemaking rather 
than presenting them in separate units... 
stresses the teenager's contributions to 
family living. 


Exceptionally Functional 
Introduces a new concept in page design— 
the marginal column which permits 50% 
more content and allows supplementary 
material to appear at the point where it is 
discussed in the text. 


Unusually Beautiful 
Attracts interest with a striking, sophisti- 
cated cover (see above), 24 pages of full- 
color photographs, 400 black-and-white 
photographs, 210 explanatory drawings, 
and 450 sketches in the marginal column. 


Wonderfully Usable 


Includes the most recent advances in the 
field (such as use of new appliances and 
selection and care of synthetic fabrics), a 
special student section on the homemaking 
department, an emphasis on the four 
groups of the Daily Food Guide, the use 
of unit construction methods in making 
clothes, the convenient arrangement of 
recipes all in one place. 


TEEN GUIDE TO 
HOME MAKING 


by Barclay and Champion 


School Division McGRAW-HILL 
New York 36 BOOK CO., INC. 


Chicago 46 - Dallas 2 - Corte Madera, Calif. 
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on turnishing a home. New filmstrips 
have also been added to the Penney 
series. Titles include “Fashion Sew- 
ing—the Bishop Way,” “Take a Look 
at Color,” and “The ABC’s of Zip- 
per Applications.” For more informa- 
tion on the series and other services, 
write to Educational Relations, J. C. 
‘Penney Company, 330 West 34th 
Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


“15 Snack and Party Recipes” 
is the final leaflet in the National 
Canners Association’s “15 Series” of 
recipes for casseroles, salads, vege- 
tables, and desserts. The new leaflet 
includes recipes for appetizers, rel- 
ishes, hot and cold snacks. Request 
from the Consumer’s Service Division, 
National Canners Association, 1133 
20th Street, _N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C 


Three plastic wall charts that 
adhere to blackboard, wood, or 
glass without fastening accompany a 
thought-provoking manual of “Pro- 
grams & Projects on Today's Home 
Care.” The manual includes ideas 
for discussion, projects, field trips, and 
bulletin boards. Both the wall charts 
and booklet are available through Mrs 
Lucile Bush, Consumer Education Di- 
rector, Johnson’s Wax, Racine, Wis 


consin. 


An electric fry pan that broils, 
roasts, bakes, and browns can be com- 
pletely immersed in water. This new 
Westinghouse pan, with a removable 
broiler element in the lid, has a heat 
control usable with the lid or the pan 
Other features are a broiler rack and 
glass window in the lid. Approximate 
cost is $37.85. 


“The Role of Insurance Com- 
panies in Financing Hospital Care” 
by J. F. Follmann, Jr. is a new mono- 
graph published by the Health Insur- 
ance Council. The 45-page booklet 
discusses the various forms of health 
coverage, the facilitation of payments 
to hospitals, the problems insurance 
companies encounter in health pro- 
grams, and rising health care costs 
and their control. Copies are obtain- 
able from Health Insurance Council, 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


**Creative Dramaties’’ and 
“Equipment and Supplies” are two 
bulletins available from the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Inter- 
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national. The first, for teachers and 
other workers in creative dramatics 
for children, includes a section on the 
use of creative dramatics as recrea- 
tional therapy and a bibliography. It 
has 48 pages, costs 75 cents. “Equip- 
ment and Supplies” lists tested mate- 
teaching nursery, 
inter- 


rials for use in 
kindergarten, primary, and 
mediate children. It is 115 pages, is 
priced at $1.50. Order from the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 
International, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 16, D.C. 


Vogue Pattern Service has an- 
nounced that the 1962 Spring- 
Summer Fabric Chart is now avail- 
able to retail buyers. The sixty-four 
swatches, divided into eight color 
families, feature “colors of the islands,” 
such as tropical greens, marina blues, 
and sunset hues. Selling for $4, the 
chart, with a summary of fabric and 
color trends and a fabric resource list, 
may be obtained through the Vogue 
Pattern Service, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. There are 


special school rates for teachers. 


“Nutrition and Radiation Injury: 
An Annotated Bibliography,” by 
Doris H. Calloway and L. R. David, 
is now available from the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces. The bibliog- 
raphy brings together information on 
the relationships among diet, nutri- 
tional radiosensitivity, and 
radioprotection in cases of radiation 
sickness. Published in July, the 120- 
page bibliography, Library Bulletin 
No. 6, is available from the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute, 
Research and Engi 
Army, 


status, 


Quartermaster 
neering Command, U. § 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


“How to Have an Accident in 
the Home” and “Safety in the 
Kitchen” are two titles in the 196] 
Directory of Home Safety Films. The 
directory includes a list of film dis- 
tributors, terms of availability for each 
film, and equipment necessary. Write 
to the National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


An improved Flame Master gas 
oven thermostat with automatic time 
control has been placed on the market 
by the Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company. The new system reduces 
the oven from cooking temperature to 
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serving temperature when cooking is 
completed, and, if necessary, main- 
tains serving temperature for several 
hours. Optional features are automatic 
signaling devices to indicate when the 
control is operating or to return the 
timer to manual position, and a “meat 
probe” indicator to control the reduc- 
tion of oven temperature relative to 
internal meat temperature. 


Mirro Aluminum Company’s Teflon 
coated fry pan is one of the new 
non-stick, fat-free fry pans recently 
available. In order to answer the 
many questions about Teflon and its 
use in cooking, Mirro is providing 
question-and-answer fact sheets to 
home economists. Single copies may 
be obtained from the Mirro Aluminum 
Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Geneva Modern Kitchens has just 
announced improvements in base cup- 
board cabinets and oven cabinet de 
signs. All base cupboard cabinets will 
include a_ stain-resistant, adjustable 
sliding shelf as standard equipment 
Built-in oven cabinets have been de- 
signed for easy installation of ovens 
with a choice of door and drawer 
arrangements below the oven units 
For more information, write to Geneva 
Modern Kitchens, Geneva, Illinois 


“Planning Improved Services for 
the Aging through Public Welfare 
Agencies” is a report of an institute 
sponsored by the American Public 
Welfare Association’s Project on the 
Aging, held in November 1960. The 
28-page booklet gives background on 
national developments in the programs 
on aging, discusses needs of older 
people who require special considera- 
tion, public welfare programs for the 
aging, and the planning of programs 
Copies are available for $1 through 
the Publications Secretary, American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


A pocketful of “Fabric Facts” is 
the new compact publication com- 
piled by the Fabrics Department of 
Women’s Wear Daily. This revised 
edition lists and defines more than 
675 commonly-used fabric and fiber 
terms. It includes definitions of fibers, 
weaves, patterns, colors, finishes, and 
trademark names of manufactured 
fibers in use. The 98-page booklet is 
priced at $1 at Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 7 East 12th Street, New York 3 
N. Y. 
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¢ National panel to study vocational education. 
On October 5, the White House announced the 
appointment of a panel of citizens to study the 
present national program of vocational education. 
As the JourNAL went to press, the panel was sched- 
uled to meet in Washington November 9 to 11. 

Dr. Helen R. LeBaron, dean of the College of 
Home Economics at Iowa State University, is the 
only home economist on the 26-member panel. The 
group is charged with studying vocational educa- 
tion programs in agriculture, distribution, home- 
making, practical nursing, technical occupations, 
and trades and industries. These programs are 
federally aided under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and supplementary acts. Total enroll- 
ment in programs of vocational education in 1960 
was 3,768,149. Over 50 per cent of these were em- 
ployed persons. 

Material prepared for the panel points up the 
changes in, the occupations in the areas covered 
and forecasts some of the future needs for man- 
power. It concludes: 

It is timely, in view of these rapidly changing conditions, 
to convene an advisory body to take a close look at voca 
tional education. It will study the manpower requirements 
of the Nation and attempt to determine the amount and 
type of vocational education needed to provide the trained 
manpower necessary for the future welfare of our country 
The advisory body will assess the effectiveness of current 
vocational education programs in serving groups that do 
not now have the opportunity to enroll for such training 
It will then study the various Federal acts and recommend 
revisions to put vocational education in a position to render 
the greatest service possible during the years ahead 

Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, Illinois, is panel chairman. 


e Dr. A. June Bricker, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, has been 
appointed to a new citizens advisory committee 
for the Food and Drug Administration. In setting 
up the committee, Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, indicated that its 
task will be to study the kind of consumer protec- 
tion which should be provided by the Food and 
Drug Administration in years immediately ahead. 

The committee will recommend steps which the 
Department and the FDA should take to insure 
adequate protection to citizens in their use of foods, 
drugs, therapeutic devices, cosmetics, and house- 


hold chemical products, all of which are subject to 
regulation under laws enforced by the FDA. The 
retail value of such articles moving in interstate 
commerce is estimated to exceed $100 billion each 
vear. 

A 1955 committee, of which Dr. Catherine T. 
Dennis, then president of the AHEA, was a mem- 
ber, recommended that there be a three-to-four- 
fold expansion of the FDA, to be accomplished in 
five to ten years. Since that time the FDA staff has 
been approximately doubled in size. At the same 
time, a number of important new laws have been 
enacted, placing additional responsibilities upon 
the agency. 

Dr. George Y. Harvey, lecturer in political science 
and consultant in community development at the 
University of Missouri, will head the 16-member 
committee. Dr. Bricker is the only woman and the 
only home economist on the committee. 


The nation’s first rehabilitation-research-train- 
ing center is to be set up at New York University’s 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
announced. The center will receive a $500,000 


annual grant. An installment of $390,000 has al- 


ready been made to cover the current academic 


year. 

Facilities of the Institute, under the direction of 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, will be used for the research 
in rehabilitation and, simultaneously, the training 
of short-supply professional rehabilitation workers 
in a clinical atmosphere. 

A limited number of such centers will be estab- 
lished at universities that have medical schools 
with comprehensive teaching and research pro- 
grams in physical medicine and rehabilitation, as 
well as resources for research in other phases of 
rehabilitation and for training workers. 


¢ The Centennial of the USDA will be inaugu- 
rated by a World Food Forum to meet in Washing- 
ton on May 15, anniversary of the date on which 
President Lincoln signed the enabling legislation 
which created the Department of Agriculture. 

In recognition of the USDA’s 100 years of prog- 
ress, President Kennedy designated 1962 as the 
Centennial year and called on the Department to 
plan and to participate in appropriate activities recognizing 
the anniversary to the end that the centennial may serve 
as an occasion to commemorate the contributions of agri- 
culture to the health and welfare of every citizen, to the 
national well-being, and to the development of emerging 


nations 


Season’s Greetings 
... and best wishes for the New Year to all Journal readers and advertisers. 





Executive Secretary 
American Home Economics Association 


It doesn’t seem possible that December is already 
here and, for me, it’s time for a first-year anniver- 
Indeed it has been a year for events and 


sary. 
happenings that give cause for recollection, if not 
actual celebration. From my vantage point, there 
is opportunity for observations of many. different 


kinds. I wish to comment on only our Association 
at this time. 

One fact stands out to me and I am reminded 
of it constantly. It is that our professional associa- 
tion makes it possible for all graduate home econo- 
mists to join together under one roof and yet be 
free to pursue the paths of their own areas of 
specialization. This is the uniqueness of a parent 
organization which lends strength and support to 
the individual member. 

One year in Washington confirms my belief in 
the need for, and the worth of, a strong organiza- 
tion to co-ordinate the vast resources of its mem- 
bers. We need a strong organization to publicize 
nationally and internationally the contributions of 
so great a profession, to be on guard and alert to 
the signs of the times which bring opportunities 
for special areas in our profession or to the profes- 
sion as a whole, and to bring to fruition some of 
these opportunities—and indeed some obligations 
as well. Lest you think that I have joined the ranks 
of those who say, “Let Washington do it,” I want 
to say quickly, “No one is more for the worth of 
the individual, for states’ rights, for do-it-yourself, 
don't-leave-it-all-to-George, philosophy than I.” But 
a strong national leadership position cannot help 
but penetrate to the state organizations and to 
individual members. Without informed, interested 
members, without the willingness and ability of 
members to work diligently, without the financial 
and spiritual support of each member, the role of 
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The Washington Post 
A. June Bricker 


the national organization is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Our professional organization is bigger than 
an individual. Many individuals with many inter- 
ests are joined together, with certain threads that 
run through the fabric, touching all of us. The 
question becomes then, not what does the Associa 
tion do for me—an individual—but: What do I do for 
my profession through the organization? 

The second observation upon which I want to 
comment is the term “Headquarters.” We know 
words can mean anything; it all depends. But I just 
want to be sure that when we say or hear the word 
“Headquarters,” we all mean people, not just a 
building, an address. I hope none of you ever comes 
to Washington without coming to 1600 Twentieth 
Street to meet the people. We would like to know 
you, and we would like you to know us. There are 
33 of us here. 


four are home economists. 


Of our professional staff of nine, 
The others have had 
specialized training appropriate for their positions. 
Twenty-three people make up the clerical and 
office staff, and with our faithful custodian our total 
comes to 33. It’s quite a group of people, each of 
us a personality, but there is that common thread 
running through the fabric! 

As we find ourselves once again at the joyous 
holiday season, let us remember that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, but together 
we move forward. As Tiny Tim called out, “God 


bless us every one.” 
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Placing Our Accent 


HERE are we to place the accent on home 

economics as a fundamental subject—on 
‘fun,” on “mental,” or on both? Our future may 
depend on a simple accent mark. Let’s take a look 
at how we are using it. I propose the possibility 
of a double accent because home economics has the 
unique property of being both fun and mental— 
if the fun is that derived from the pleasure of 
exploring and experimenting rather than from imi- 
tation alone. 

Teachers—and indeed all of us—must come to 
some personal understanding as to just what is 
meant by fundamentals in home economics. We 
must question, ponder, select, so that our conclu- 
sions will be our own and not just those we repeat 
because they are widely accepted and give us 
security and comfort. In what, then, is home eco- 
nomics fundamental? 

Nearly everyone recalls Evelyn M. Duvall’s sug- 
gested modern three R’s for keeping the modern 
family together: 

Research 

Re-education 
Religion 
Perhaps we need a modern three R’s for keeping 
home economics together. They might go some- 
thing like this: 
Recognition of New Directions 
Re-orientation to constantly changing ways 
of life 


Re-organization in content and sequence 


Wouldn't these provide a firm foundation for a 
united home economics based on fundamentals, 
neither all fun nor all sternly mental, but a thought- 
ful combination of both? 

The first two R’s have been getting the discussion 
and evaluation they need and deserve. The third 
is the subject of much controversy for many sides. 
Sequence may be greatly influenced by changes in 
school curriculum as a whole, but content is our 
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WE Cconomécs 


Rose Kuczma 


Mrs. Kuczma, a home economics teacher in East- 
chester, New York, combines teaching with being 
the mother of four children. In this article, she 
expresses her philosophy of home economics in 
the secondary school from the viewpoint of a 
teacher and of “a woman of today looking for- 
ward to the world of tomorrow in which her 
children will have to live.” 


own. Only we can determine where to place the 
accent. 

Some people seem to feel that home economics 
is an important subject just because it includes 
the fundamentals of homemaking skills. This may 
be one aspect (and very essential in some parts 
of the world, including our own); but for the 
intelligent young person, no matter from what en- 
vironment, this offers no great mental challenge 
Moreover, for the parent, this may be an intrusion 
into an area in which she (or he) feels superior 
to the teacher. The so-called academic subjects 
do not meet this attitude. They are more often 
accepted as areas of knowledge from which both 
parents and students may learn. Have we such 
principles to give both parents and students, or 
are we procrastinating and avoiding a search for 
these principles by being very, very busy with 
ideas and things that have already been done? 
Perhaps we need to be reminded that 

In this age of specialization no man can know everything 
about everything. The great teacher can only do that por- 
tion of the task which he has chosen as his." 

Anthropologist Margaret Mead divides education 
into two categories, against which we might review 
our own efforts: 


method of transmitting the tried and true by th 
old, mature and experienced teacher to young 


VERTICAI 


immature and inexperienced pupil 


1 Martin B. Friep, The Art of Teaching. New York 
State Education, May 1959 
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LLATERAL—transmission to every sentient member of society 
of what has just been discovered, invested, cre- 
ated, manufactured or marketed 

Because industry and business depend on competition for 

their survival, they make use of lateral education to present 

their ideas. Schools generally make use of the vertical type 
of education.? 


Dr. Mead’s recommendation for education would 
be twofold: 


PRIMARY EDUCATION—which would teach all children “What 
they need to know—to be fully human” 
in this world. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION—which can be obtained in any amount 

at any period during the individual's 
entire lifetime.? 


Are we, then, just transmitting the tried and true 
from old to young, or are we trying to make what 
we teach in home economics applicable and real 
not only for the present students but also for the 
future individuals when they cease to be our stu- 
dents? 


Inquiring-Mind Approach 


Although the homemaking skills are part of some 
areas of home economics, they do not constitute 
the fundamentals any more than do the suturing, 
sterilizing, and injecting which a physician does, 
constitute the fundamentals of medicine. Isn't it 
more likely that home economics fundamentals are 
those based on the inquiring mind, searching for 
principles that would bring enrichment to family 
living? This would meet Dr. Mead’s thoughts on 
the need for both vertical and lateral education and 
would also be in keeping with the beliefs expressed 
by the Educational Policies Commission in The 
Central Purpose of American Education: 


The school must foster not only desire and respect for 
knowledge but also the inquiring spirit. It must encourage 
the pupil to ask: “How do I know?” as well as “What do I 
know?” . . . Educators, working with experts in the various 
disciplines, should choose content on the basis of its appro- 
priateness for developing in pupils of various ages under- 
standing of the various strategies of inquiry.® 

In acquainting students with the strategies of inquiry, 
the teacher can further their ability to identify and qualify 
generalizations, to recognize statements which are not and 
perhaps cannot be supported by data, to move from data 


2 Both excerpts from Why Is Education Obsolete? Har- 
vard Business Review, Nov.-Dec., 1958, as summarized in 
Is Our Education Obsolete? New York State Education, 
May 1959. 

’ THe EpucaTionat Po.icres Commission, Benjamin C. 
Willis, Chairman, The Central Purpose of American Educa- 
tion, National Education Association of the United States, 


1961, p. 19. 
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to appropriate generalizations, and to project new hy- 
potheses.4 

To those teachers who have had basic training 
in the sciences, this recommendation is familiar, of 
course, as the problem-solving abilities technique, 
which is the modern accent in the teaching of 
science. 

The Commission gives this further support for 
the relation between home economics fundamentals 
and the inquiring mind: 

Worthy home membership in the modern age demands 
substantial knowledge of the role that the home and com- 
munity play in human development.* 

And again: 

Today even the simplest use of hands is coming to require 
the simultaneous employment of the mind.*® 

This concept of fundamentals based on the in- 
quiring mind may also be applied to one of the 
most pressing problems of our times—the contra- 
diction of our affluence in material goods on the 
one hand and, on the other, our dearth of media 
for the highest educational attainments of each 
individual. Couldn’t the home economics class be 
seen as a logical refuge from the deluge of our 
affluence where the problem could be discussed 
with problem-solving abilities? Where else can the 
student investigate problems of artificially created 
consumer demands and test their validity? Where 
else can the student correlate the newest know]- 
edge in biology, physics, chemistry, and outer space 
and its effect on family living than in the home 
economics classroom? Where else can the student 
realize that investment in education of human be- 
ings is a lifetime investment in better family living, 
better community, better nation, and better world? 
Where else can the student be made aware of the 
importance of international understanding? All 
problems, whether local or galaxy-wide, eventually 


_touch the home. The mental stimulus gained in a 


home economics class based on inquiring-mind 
fundamentals could be a source of never-ending 
enriched living—a richness of living that could not 
be tarnished by either lack or overabundance of 
material things. 

The higher educational standards required today 
demand that we make better use of our intellect. 
Since family living is neither just fun nor just men- 
tal stimulation, but a combination of both, home 
economics should base its fundamentals on both— 
mental activity that could be pleasurable as well. 
How to achieve this is the next problem. 

‘ Ibid, p. 20. 


5 Ibid, p. 5. 
6 Ibid, p. 6. 
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Advancing Levels of Subject Matter 


Although the terminology has been changed, it 
is usually accepted by many teachers and the gen- 
eral public that a “foods laboratory” and a “cloth- 
ing laboratory” are at heart a cooking and a sewing 
class. The “all purpose” room helped remove some 
of this misconception, although in some cases the 
room is still used primarily for physical skills. No 
matter where one turns or how one changes termi- 
nology, the physical skills still loom large on the 
horizon of the public’s view of home economics. 
Non-laboratory classes have been suggested.’ This 
idea has more promise than the others, in my inter- 
pretation of the fundamentals, in that the physical 
skills are separated from the many other areas 
which home economics has to offer. More classes 
of this type might eventually impress the students 
as well as the public that home economics has much 
more to offer than the physical skills of housekeep- 
ing—that it is basically a mental subject. 

In all academic subjects, not only is more subject 
matter being given to the student but also at an 
advanced level. This is true not only of the aca- 
demic subjects but also of the special subjects. 
Shop and Industrial Arts, for example, are now 
working hand in hand with math and science, and 
the skills are applications of scientific principles. 
Do we want to hear a student say that she spent 
her time in class sewing a seam, discussing makeup 
and nail polish, arranging flowers, or planning a 
party when in other fields youngsters discussed the 
Set Theory in mathematics, our relationship to 
the universe, the parts and functions of the various 
systems of the body, or the important finds in 
proteins or ribonucleic acid? (My remarks are 
directed to the junior high level.) It might be 
surprising for some, at this point, to learn that in 
fifth grade elementary classes, for example, some of 
the topics covered are: 
earth, air, social animals, larger animals and birds, electricity 
and magnetism, sun and moon, sound, gardens, vitamins, 
minerals, proteins, fats, carbohydrates, clothing, and con- 
servation 

Some fifth grade words to be learned are: 


air pressure conglomerate microscope 


aquarium dietitian nitrogen 


ascorbic acid dissolve organic matter 


atmosphere electromagnet phosphorous 


calcium erosion protein 


carbon dioxide frictional electricity riboflavin 


circuit gravity stratosphere 


conductors litmus paper vitamin 
Home Economics for Intellectual 


1960), pp. 


Rutu C. Cow es 
Competency. J. Home Econ. 52, No. 10 (Dec 
807-810. 
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In the sixth grade, some of the topics covered 
include: 
astronomy, geology, water and air, cell structure, the human 
body 

By the ninth grade, the student is expected to 
cover simple biology as well as an introduction 
to chemistry and physics. Most teachers currently 
teaching anywhere from the elementary up through 
the high school level are conscious of this upgrad- 
ing of all subjects. The example given is just one 
of the higher quality types of work required today. 
Shouldn't this be a clue to home economics to do 
some upgrading in content also? What do we have 
new to teach? Are we helping the teacher with a 
constant supply of new information, as is being 
done in other subjects, or are we relying on the 
same subject matter only presented in different 
form? Are we teachers seeking out the new as 
energetically as we might? 

Content needs study from still another viewpoint. 
From observation and contact with a good many 
teen-agers of varying ages, I have noted that each 
year the girls entering the junior high are more 
advanced physically and mentally. The shy, im 
mature, seventh-grader of a few years ago is seen 
very rarely. Talks with others and information from 
medical sources received at school seem to bear 
out this observation—the maturity level of girls has 
indeed advanced and with it their interests. To 
keep abreast of this advancing maturity, the mate- 
rial offered them must also become more advanced 
What was once taught in the high school is now 
being taught to the junior high student. What was 
once sophisticated for the junior high level is now 
being taught to the elementary school student. Are 
we in home economics seeing the girl of today as 
she is, or are we still thinking in terms of the girl 
of a few years ago? 

We, too, must foresee the future and make plans 
as is being done in all the other disciplines. If not, 
one day we may wake up and find that we have 
been completely surpassed by the other disciplines 


and, in some cases, even bypassed. 


A Double-Accent Experiment 

Three years ago, I started a home economics class 
based on the principle that home economics could 
be both mental and fun. Having had the benefit of 
two majors—one in the sciences and the other in 
home economics—it was quite natural for me to 
try to combine the best features in each. Our ac- 
cent was the application of the principles of many 
sciences (physical, biological, psychological, man- 
agerial) to the enrichment of family living. Since 
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we could not move into a regular classroom I used 
the usual foods and clothing rooms. The seating 
arrangement, however, was changed from the indi- 
vidual groupings usually present in such rooms 
(several girls seated about a table in a so-called 
“family”) to the seating arrangement found in 
average classrooms. The plan called for discussion 
and action and not for eating or sewing. 

Most of the girls came in with a preconceived 
notion of what they thought would be taught. 
Many had been told, by mothers and friends, that 
home economics was a snap course based on cook- 
ing, sewing, and some discussion (certainly no 
homework or tests!). The first hint of something 
different from what they expected came from the 
seating arrangement. Our course completely took 
the girls and their parents (both fathers and 
mothers) by surprise. It was not to be based on 
cooking and sewing! What else could home eco- 
nomics teach? Fathers were particularly impressed 
since the accent was on management. It had never 
occurred to them that home economics had anything 
to do with principles of management with which 
they were familiar. Our intent to apply scientific 
principles to as many areas of family living as we 
could cover (depending on the ability of the stu- 
dents and the time available) was also something 
different from the approach they had expected. 

The entire eighth grade, including students from 
the slowest to the very brightest, were in this group, 
homogeneously divided into seven separate classes. 
The laboratory periods were real laboratory periods, 
in the scientific use of the word, since we used 
microscopes, test tubes, and chemicals, as well as 
other simple equipment to carry out experiments 
in our search for the meanings behind statements 
we had read or heard. For example, we might want 
to investigate why it is that yeast breads rise. The 
girls read the history of yeast from various sources; 
discovered what’ it really is; discussed its impor- 
tance in outer space research; experimented with 
balloons inserted into test tubes, filled with proper 
yeast mixtures, to watch the rise as carbon dioxide 
filled or did-not fill the balloons; some investigated 
the properties of carbon dioxide and proved its 
presence; some prepared slides of living yeast and 
saw the “little pearls” as the plants grew; some 
extracted gluten from the flours used to see how 
protein structure might be a factor in the rise; 
we prepared yeast breads under various conditions; 
some of the girls froze some prepared mixtures 
to study the effect of various lengths of freezing 
time on yeast; we evaluated the products from the 
various experiments. Some projects we did as a 
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group; others were done on a personal basis, accord- 
ing to interest and ability, and then shared with 
the group. I do not need to go into the principles 
learned, for every teacher is aware of them. 

In addition to busy laboratory periods, the girls 
and I had a good time—fun and mental combined! 
This is just one example of the many good times 
we had as we worked hard, learned much (the 
teacher included! ), and enjoyed each other’s suc- 
cesses and failures. In the clothing room, we had 
more fun and mental activity investigating such 
things as color, optical illusion; testing textiles; 
making plastic “buttons” from casein; and discover- 
ing the simple chemistry of detergents and syndets. 
For most girls, this was a new world—a completely 
different picture of the knowledge that might go 
into the management.of a home. 

The results of this a: ent have been exhibited 
in term projects with improvement shown each 
succeeding year as more books and equipment are 
made available. Some simple, some involved, the 
projects are based on class learnings or ideas sug- 
gested therefrom and may be in the form of a 
research paper, atomic structure, models, displays, 
charts, experiments, testing techniques, or perma- 
nent slides. In all cases, the subject of choice must 
show a relationship to enrichment of family living. 
The extent of research depends, of course, on the 
ability and interest of each individual student. Fol- 
lowing are some of last term’s project titles: 


A. MANAGEMENT OF THE Home (physical or psychological) 

Today’s Houses (furnished model showing management 
of “space ) 

Living in 1980 (illustrated booklet) 

Kelp Cookies—Food for the Future (baked cookies; 
booklet ) 

Management Principles 
ment ) 

Housekeeping Changes in the Past 100 Years (chart; 
booklet ) 


. DEVELOPMENT OF SELF AND RELATIONSHIPS (research 


(philosophy behind manage- 


papers ) 

Two- and Three-Year-Old Personalities—A Comparison 

Juvenile Delinquency and How It Can Be Prevented 

The Brain and Behavior 

>. Textices (illustrative materials, research papers, experi- 

ments ) 

What Are Synthetics? 

Clothing Around the World 

Comparative Study of Fabrics 

Bleaches and Dyes 

Spots Before Your Eyes (stain removal ) 


. CoLor AND OprTicat ILLUSION 

Symbolic World of Color (illustrated booklet) 

Color and Optical Illusion in a Den (furnished model) 
The Spectrum (illustrated chart; booklet) 

Optical Illusion and Room Size (furnished model ) 
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E. NuTRITION AND HEALTH 

Teeth and State of Health (plaster of Paris models) 

Structure of a Typical Cell 

Milk and Its Nutrients (simple separation + testing ) 

When and Where Do Green Plants Make Food 
ment ) 

Preservation of Foods (illustrated research ) 

Atherosclerosis or Not? Study of Cholesterol (experi- 
ment) (This project was undertaken by two of our 
brightest students who were fascinated with this topic 
which they chose after class discussion—they arrived at 
an interesting hypothesis—that the amount of alcohol 
formed in the body had some relationship to cholesterol 


( experi- 


formation in the arteries. ) 

Wheat Germ: Does It Really Help? (case study of 
parent who is food faddist) 

Disinfectants (experiment of effect of disinfectants on 
decay products ) 

Analysis of a TV Commercial on a “Special” Bread (this 
included letters to the company with its reply—we 
have noted since that the TV commercial has been 
modified 


Continuing Interest 


After watching these students at work, I wish I 
had learned long ago the principles of the inquiring 
mind as applied to family living. It is too soon to 
come to any conclusions, but the response from the 
brightest group two years ago was for a continua- 
tion of what they had experienced in the experi- 
mental class, except on a more advanced level, and 
making use of other areas of home economics or 
delving deeper into some briefly covered previously. 
To our disappointment, this could not be done 
because of the stress on academic subjects which 
came first in importance. However, at the close of 
last year, for the first time, 43 college-bound juniors 
and seniors in the high school (part of the first 
group from our original experiment three years 
ago) enrolled for home economics. These are girls 
who have had at least biology and chemistry. Up 
to this time, the high school home economics 
classes (as well as the ninth grade) had been filled 
with non-academic students, “problem” girls, those 
with below average IQ, or potential dropouts. 

I am grateful that I am in a school system where 
original thought is encouraged and that I do not 
have to go back to the day of fundamentals based 
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on housekeeping skills. The girl of today and to- 
morrow faces a new frontier which should stimulate 
her to exercise her mind rather than her housekeep- 
ing skills. These latter are necessary, like baths and 
brushing teeth, but do not need to become time 
consuming to the exclusion of principles involved. 
These are days when decision-making is most im- 
portant. The girl of today and tomorrow has the 
opportunity to decide whether or not she wishes to 
be a housekeeping housewife or a manager of her 
home, whether or not she marries. 


A New Frontier: Psychomecs 

Since I believe that we are really a science, 
as fundamental as chemistry or physics, I would 
like to suggest a name for such a course as we 
have tried: PsycHomecs (the psychology of home 
economics) as the sciences behind family living. 
The name homemaking does injustice to the scope 
of our field and often brings with it the ridicule 
of the public as a subject unsuitable for school 
teaching. At a time when every citizen is urged 
to stretch his brain and talents to heights unex- 
plored and unknown as yet, it seems out of place to 
waste time on “units of study” that may be easily 
covered by reading the many excellent women’s 
magazines, newspapers, and the vast material from 
specialty companies. These sources very often em- 
ploy experts much better equipped to handle 
specialties than is the home economics teacher. 
The teacher would have more than enough to han- 
dle in dealing with principles and their practical 
application. 

This seems to be the time for new frontiers—are 
we to fall behind and constantly be on the defensive 
or rightfully step forward into place with our sister 
sciences? 

Home economics can be a fundamental subject— 
but let us make sure that we put the accent on the 
right syllable so that the fundamentals are rooted 
in sound principles that challenge, intrigue, and dis- 
cipline the mind and spirit to reach limitless heights 
of achievement for the enrichment of family living 
today and tomorrow. 


Do You Mention Advertisements in the Journal ? 


How do you use the advertisements in the JourRNAL? They are there to help 
you find new products, new services, new information. Our advertisers mean 
a great deal to the Journa, both for content and for the financial assistance 
we gain from their use of our magazine. Advertisers measure your response 
to ads before deciding whether to use the JournaL again. When you write for 
booklets or other material announced in JourNAL advertisements, be sure to 
mention that you read about it in the Journal of Home Economics. 





Teaching Machines 


Grolier/TMC Machine in which 81%- by 11-inch pro- 

gram sheets are advanced by pushing with end of 

pencil eraser against surface exposed in slot at upper 

center. The written answer is covered by clear plastic 
mask as the correct answer is revealed. 


HIS much-publicized and rapidly growing 

field has met with reactions ranging from 
unbounded enthusiasm to outright hostility. Such 
mixed responses have been caused, in great part, 
by lack of information as well as by unfounded 
claims. Teaching machines as a label is somewhat 
misnomer. Programed learning and_pro- 
gramed learning devices come closer to expressing 


of a 


the real function of this development. 

The device and its program are a presenter of 
content and materials organized to expedite learn- 
ing on the part of the student. It is not the ma- 
chine that teaches, but rather the student who 
learns. It is important, however, to realize that 
new concepts and approaches are involved in this 
evolutionary (rather than revolutionary) devel- 


opment. 


What Is a Teaching Machine? 


Basic to this whole field is the re-evaluation of 


learning theory in education. Students are known 

to learn faster and more effectively if content is 

presented in proper sequence, in small steps, and 
with full knowledge of results and progress all 
along the way. In addition, the student must be 
constantly stimulated or challenged“in the process 
for best efficiency in mastering new content. 

In constructing a program it is necessary to in- 
volve the following steps: 

1. Specific goals and objectives to be attained must 
be clearly formulated. 

2.The body of content necessary to achieve the 
goals established must be identified. 

3. Content is broken down into small steps or in- 
crements that are easy to master. The steps are 
then arranged scientifically in a well-ordered 
learning sequence. 

.The learning increments are interspersed with 
“cues” and “prompts” designed to provide help 
wherever needed by the self-directed learner, 
and review increments are supplied all through 
the sequence to keep fresh the material learned 
previously. 

. Following each increment is a challenge in the 
form of a question, a problem to be worked, or a 
conclusion to be reached. Provision is then made 
for an immediate check on the outcome to in- 


Author operating a Western Design AutoTutor Teach- 
ing Machine. This device is programed with film. It 
has review and cycle advance features 
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TEACHING MACHINES 


New Resource tor the Teacher 


form the student as to the correctness of his 

response. 

When the program itself is completed, it is neces- 
sary to employ a device or to arrange an organiza- 
tion of material so that it will be presented accord- 
ing to the guidelines listed above. Much ingenuity 
has been applied to this aspect and, as a result, 
many types of teaching machines are now on the 
market. It is essential to realize that no one ap- 
proach will be the ultimate answer. Rather, there 
will evolve a number of devices, each with capa- 
bilities designed for specific learning applications. 


Some Kinds of Teaching Machines 
A brief review of the major types of machines 

will help reinforce the belief that different ap- 

proaches are necessary: 

1. Containers adapted to use programs printed on 
separate sheets of paper or on a long, continuous 
roll of paper represent a common variety of 
machine. In use, a knob, lever, or “pusher” de- 
vice advances the program until the first incre- 
ment is in view of the learner (through an 

When the 

student reads this material he records his re- 


aperture or window arrangement 


sponse on the surface of a roll or sheet of blank 
paper exposed through a second aperture. At 
this point the program is advanced to bring the 
student’s answer under a piece of clear plastic 


BeLtow, tert. The Wykoff Film-Tutor is used with 
filmstrips activated by button keyboard. 


Philip Lewis 


Dr. Lewis is the director of the Bureau of In- 
structional Materials of the Chicago (Illinois) 


Board of Education. 


so that it cannot be altered and at the same time 

brings into view the correct answer. Some of 
the more advanced models, such as the Rheem 
Califone Didak, provide a cue after the first 
answer, with a place for a second answer by the 
student, when this is necessary. Other devices 
keep track of the increments missed and the total 
number of errors made 

2. Learning increments are printed on stiff index 
cards (one to a card) and fastened together at 
one side with a plastic-hinged binding.. The ma- 
chine is programed by inserting the binder with 
the increments behind a clear plastic shield with 
the unbound edges of the cards facing up. The 
learner manipulates a set of keys to select from 
among the parts of a multiple-choice question. 
If he is right, the card falls forward to reveal the 
next increment because of strategically located 


Tutor is a teaching ma- 


A page will 


BeLow, nicut. The Atronic 
chine programed with a special text. 
turn to reveal the next increment only when the proper 
answer key is depressed. Manufactured by General 


Atronics Corporation, Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 
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If the 


serrations along the edge of the card. 


wrong answer is chosen, the card will not fall, 


and a record is made of the unsuccessful attempt. 
. The Wykoff Film-Tutor is representative of film- 
strip programing. In this instance, the student 
reads the content projected rear-screen on a 
table-top device. Responses are made by means 
of a keyboard that is electronically wired to 
permit progression of the frames only when the 
correct selections are made. This type of teach- 
ing machine has been used successfully for in- 
struction in spelling and related areas. 

.The AVTA machine adds a new dimension 
and combines a magnetic tape playback device 
and loudspeaker or headphones to provide an 
audio track along with the conventional approach 
described in 1 (above). This supplementary 
facility makes it possible to instruct in such areas 
as foreign language and music, or wherever a 
sound track is essential to learning. 

. Western Design & Electronics, a division of U.S. 
Industries, produces one of the most sophisti- 
cated of the teaching machines—the AutoTutor. 
This device is programed entirely by film and 
incorporates a rear-screen projection viewing 
area and a panel of response and control but- 
tons. 
learning increments as still projections. As mul- 


In operation, the student is presented with 


tiple-choice answers are selected, the machine 
either permits the student to progress to new 
material if proper selections are made, or the 
student is given simpler review material to 
build up a better understanding if his responses 
are incorrect. In addition, the film can be actu- 
ated to project a sequence in motion (just like 

a motion picture) to illustrate a process or to 
analyze a skill. At the top of the machine a 
printed record of student performance is accu- 
mulated for easy analysis by the teacher. 

. The most complex and exciting development in 
teaching machines is the application of com- 
puters to programed learning. While still in the 
highly experimental stage, there is reason to 
believe that much of value will come from such 
investigations. System Development Corporation 
in Santa Monica, California, has an experimental 
classroom and school setup known as a Com- 
puter-Based Laboratory. The object is to deter- 
mine ways in which the facilities can be em- 
ployed to better serve the schools. Students 
view programs on individual units at their desk 
positions. Responses are made through reaction- 
button devices or through Flexiwriters (type- 
writers) which feed data into a computer. If 
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the student is doing well, the computer auto- 
matically modifies his program to accelerate the 
level of the material presented. If the student 
misses the correct answers frequently, his pro- 
gram is modified to one that is less difficult 
until he can go back to the original sequence. 
The computer is also used for administrative 
and organizational aspects of the school—for ex- 
ample, printout of class lists, preparation of re- 
port cards. 

.A number of teaching machines deviate in form 
from the examples given in items 1 through 5 
but preserve the basic approach in programing. 
Recordak, for example, has prototype machines 
that are programed with strips of microfilm at- 
tached to elongated cards. This permits the 
condensation of material for economy of storage 
and ease of handling. The Autoscore machine 
is an adaptation of the familiar electric board 
in which a stylus makes an electrical contact in 


selecting the proper answer. 


Programs Can Be Used Without Machines 


It is not always necessary to employ a teaching 
machine with a program. Some practitioners in 
the field believe that this approach will find best 
initial reception in the school field and are turning 
out materials that look very much like conventional 
textbooks or workbooks until closer examination 
is made. 

English 2600 by Blumenthal (Harcourt Brace ) 
is a paper-bound book incorporating several incre- 
ments on a single sheet. Each alternate increment 
is printed on either a white or a gray background 
for identification purposes. In use, the student 
reads the increment at the top of the right-hand 
page. He then writes his answer on the page of a 
notebook (or in the space provided in the book). 
The page is then turned to check the answer at 
the top of the next right hand page, where the 
next increment is located. The top sequence is 
followed through to the end of the book and then 
the student starts all over again with the second 
increment on the first page to repeat the new se- 
quence. More than 2600 increments are provided 
to present basic learnings in grammar at the high 
school level. 

The Tutortexts, published by Doubleday in co- 
operation with Western Design, are representative 
of the “scrambled books.” These publications are 
now available in such titles as How to Play Bridge, 
Arithmetic of Computers, Trigonometry, and 
others. The reader commences with the first page 
and is introduced to an increment of content. At 
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-HING MACHINES 


a 


Lert. Science Research Associates programed text for Modern 


Mathematics. 


Ricut. Examples of programed texts. At 


left, two “scrambled books” incorporating branching program- 
ing. At right, English 2600 is an example of linear programing. 


the bottom of the page, the learner is asked to 
make a choice of answers to a question presented. 
Each of the alternate answers refers to a different 
page in the book. If the correct answer is selected, 
the reader goes on to new and advanced material. 
If the incorrect answer is selected, the learner is 
programed to a simpler review of the original ma- 
terial and then asked to select another answer on 
the first page until the correct one is attained. In 
this way it is inconvenient for the reader to skim 
through the book. He must master the content 
presented in order to progress to the next incre- 
ment. 

A third approach to the programed text is 
through the use of the mask or slide. In this in- 
stance the program is laid out in a format similar 
to that placed on the machine. A cardboard or 
other perforated mask is placed in position on the 
page and adjusted so that the reader can peruse 
the increment. He then writes his answer on a 
space provided on the program or on a blank note- 
book page. The mask is then moved down to re- 
veal the correct answer for checking purposes. It 
has been said that students can easily “beat” the 
program by looking ahead at the answers. This 
may be true, but some of the evidence indicates that 
since the increments are so small, it is boring for 
the student to do this instead of working through 
the sequence. Also, periodic check tests will easily 
reveal lack of mastery. 


Programing Approaches 

It is appropriate at this point to mention that 
there is not complete agreement as to the most 
effective way to construct a program. Professor 
Skinner of Harvard is the originator and leader in 
what is known as “linear” or “extrinsic” program- 


ing. His theory holds that the learner should be 
directed in his efforts toward the established goals 
without much chance for making errors along the 
way. Therefore, Skinner-type programs incorpo- 
rate very small increments of learning with suffi- 
cient cues and prompts to virtually eliminate errors. 
A good program of this kind should be mastered by 
the student at about the 95 per cent level. Pro- 
fessor Skinner holds that when errors are made in 
the learning process, relearning must take place 
and this retards the rate of progress. 

Norman Crowder of Western Design, and author 
and editor of the Tutortexts, feels strongly that it 
is a normal thing for learners to make errors along 
the way. Therefore, Crowder uses larger incre- 
ments and a multiple-choice approach in program- 
ing. Students involved in such programs are al- 
lowed to progress more rapidly if they have the 
capability and background, but provision is made 
for the slower learners through a system known 
as “branching” or “intrinsic” programing. This 
method is exemplified in the “scrambled books” 
described- previously. 

Some workers in the field believe that they do 
not want to be tied to just one or the other ap- 
proach, but that each, in combination, offers signal 
advantages 

Another issue facing educators is the question of 
who should do the programing. Some say that this 
is a highly technical process and should involve 


f (effective teachers), educa- 


teams of educators 
tional psychologists, and learning behaviorist spe- 
Others hold 
that teachers in local school situations can become 


cialists, along with graphics artists. 


expert in this area and produce materials designed 


for their needs. It seems, however, that both meth- 
ods will be employed in the future since many 
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workshops are now being held to train teachers in 
programing procedures. 


Why Use Teaching Machines and 
Programed Learning? 

There is sufficient evidence now available from 
extensive experimentation to state that certain types 
of learning take place effectively through the use 
of teaching machines. Results released from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., through its 
Temac Division, indicate that high school students 
of average ability can master algebra, geometry, 


trigonometry, and calculus in half the time ordi- 
narily devoted to these subjects now. Accelerated 


students show even more impressive records. Sim- 
ilar data in other subjects substantiate these claims, 
and programing is now becoming available in al- 
most all of the conventional subject areas includ- 
ing modern mathematics and foreign language in- 
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first time, is a means to individualize learning and 
to provide every school, large or small, with the 
wherewithal to really diversify its offerings. 


How Does the Teaching Machine 
Affect the Teacher? 


Contrary to the initial statements that may have 
been circulated that teaching machines will re- 
place teachers, evidence indicates that the most 
effective learning takes place when the teacher is 
involved to control, administer, and guide the ac- 
tivities involving programed learning. The teacher, 
equipped with a wide assortment of programs, can 
effectively operate to individualize learning for 
every student in her class. 

The time-consuming procedure of drilling and 
repeating concepts with individual learners can be 
eliminated. The teacher will be freed to do the 
creative, interaction activities for which she has 


struction. spent sO many years in preparation. Teaching 
It is part of the American philosophy of educa- 
tion to make it possible for every student to pro- 


gress to the extent of his capacity. Here, for the 


machines, properly employed, will enable educators 
to give more than lip service to the accepted ‘goals 
of education. 


The Sciences and the Humanities 
(Excerpts from an editorial in the AAAS Bulletin for July 1961) 


Let's take a minute to consider the reciprocal relations between the sciences 
and the humanities. The concept of science implies that wise policy 
decisions for human welfare are greatly aided by the availability of verifiable 
knowledge about a given problem . . . the humanities give us the background 
for judgment. The sciences are concerned with assembling the “facts” about 
ourselves and our environment, by a method which involves self-criticism and 
self-correction. The humanities are concerned with moral and esthetic values. 
It is in the humanities that we find the basis for appraising human experience. 
Here, in the long panorama of man’s life on earth, we must discern and select 
the values that are the ultimate measure of the quality of our lives: the ends 
for which we shall decide to apply all the abundant new means of science. 

In our educational programs and for intelligent social participation at all 
times, the sciences and the humanities must be in balance. It is no longer 
seriously contended that scientists must be free to pursue the “facts” of nature 
without reference to the values of human life. In science as elsewhere choices 
must be made, and the very ability to choose is a human quality. While our 
own anxieties may urge us to surrender this essentially human ability to some 
future IBM machine, we must accept the strong probability that healthy 
human emotions are the indispensable basis for objective assessment of avail- 
able facts and known uncertainties healthy emotions grow from a sense 
of relatedness—both to the other men and women who share our own pre- 
carious time and to the marvelous phenomenon of human history. . . . 

When the sciences and the humanities are used like the two eyes of man’s 
remarkable bifocal vision, we can expect that we shall be able to discern much 
wiser policy decisions at the various social levels than we can when these two 
major dimensions of human experience are isolated from each other.—CHAUNCEY 
D. Leake, Past President, American Association for the Advancement of Science. 





Machine Aids Homemaking Teacher 


ACHINES are moving into our classrooms 
in many guises beyond the traditional 
“visual aids” devices. As the preceding article de- 
scribes, a whole array of teaching devices and new 
methods of programed learning are in use. In many 
subjects, educators are experimenting with ways to 
capitalize on technological developments. 

Can mechanical devices be used in subjects like 
homemaking? What type of materials can be trans- 
ferred to or used in machine teaching? Will these 
teaching materials be adaptable to classes of stu- 
dents with varying abilities? Will bringing a ma- 
chine aide into the classroom improve management 
and allow more productive use of the teacher's 
time? These were some of the questions we have 
been working on in our home economics depart- 
ment. 

We set up our little experiment in the clothing 
construction area since this is an area in which 
most home economics teachers teach at some time, 
clothing material is relatively simple to prepare, 
and much individual help is usually required of the 
teacher. 

From the school visual aids department, we 
borrowed a tape recorder and individual earphones 
as our experimental teaching machine. 

The material to be used was prepared in simple 
step-by-step language and recorded on a tape. 
Step-by-step illustrative material, of actual fabric, 
was mounted on flip chart pages to co-ordinate 
Material prepared 
so far includes stay stitching, hem construction, 


with the machine’s recording. 


neckline finishes, skirt waistbands, and sleeves with 
gussets. At the end of each recording, a brief writ- 
ten evaluation is asked of the pupils. 

We use the recorder to supplement regular 
teaching. The teacher may demonstrate and dis- 
cuss hem construction with the class when the 


Ethelwyn Cornelius 


Mrs. Cornelius is director of homemaking in the 
Ithaca (New York) public schools and instructor 
in home economics education at the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. 


majority are ready and need it. However, there is 
always the girl who is absent, the girl who day 
dreams, the girl who is not ready and doesn't 
listen, the girl who does listen but still needs help. 
Using the recorder and flip chart for these girls re- 
lieves the teacher of repetition and allows the 
pupils to work according to their own ability. The 
machine can be made to repeat for those pupils 
who need it. One pupil of low ability had to re- 
peat the recording four times before she could 
accomplish the particular construction technique on 
her own. The pupil works on her own garment, 
following the instructions and turning the machine 
off and on as needed. 

Use of the machine for new learning also had 
some real advantages. The teacher pre-recorded 
her demonstration, used the machine for the talking 
while she demonstrated. ‘The pupils then did the 
construction, leaving the teacher free to help and 
check on each pupil's accomplishment. 

The tapes can be easily copied and a good sys- 
tem of filing worked out. The accompanying illus- 
trative material could be in picture form or on 
slides. However, the use of the real garment or 
fabric seemed to develop more learning, especially 
for the slow pupil. The same idea can be used in 
other areas, especially foods work, home nursing, 
care of children, and housing. Our own present 
plan is to continue experimentation in the clothing 
area and include others as soon as possible. The 
preparation of the material to be used in and with 
the machine is, of course, very time consuming but, 
once done, can be used often and by any teacher. 





Teaching Infant Development in Colleges 


N 1960 a questionnaire study of colleges and 
universities was made by the Merrill-Palmer 
Institute to determine: 
1. What is being done to teach infant development? 
2. How has this changed in the past five years? 
3. What influenced the changes? 
4. What are the plans for the future teaching about 
infants? 

A sample of 245 colleges was taken from the list 
of institutions invited over the years 1957-1960 to 
special Merrill-Palmer conferences and workshops 
concerned with infant development and was 
thought to include most of the academic depart- 
ments in the United States which had special 
interest in infan¢gy.' The sample is largely, but not 
exclusively, composed of home economists. Three 
waves of questionnaires were sent to the 245 re- 
spondents and 199 usable replies were returned 
(81 per cent). Most of the 46 non-participants 
replied that they had almost no infant program at 
their schools. In 10 per cent of the colleges ques- 
tionnaires were also obtained from a second staff 
member (beyond the basic sample of 199) so that 
some reliability checks could be made. Question- 
naires were returned from 49 states; only Delaware 
is unrepresented in the following data. 

Of the 199 institutions which replied, 17 have a 
course specifically devoted to teaching about in- 
fant development. Nine of these courses are for 
undergraduates only, one is for graduate students, 


' These conferences and workshops were led by Mary 
E. Boyle, RN, leader of Merrill-Palmer’s Infant Service, 
and Katherine Roberts Keith, PhD, formerly on the faculty 
and now a consultant to the Institute. They grew out of 
national interest engendered by the conference called by 
the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Education from 
February 3 to 5, 1955, and reported in the Children’s 
Bureau publication “Experiences with Infants in the Prep- 
aration of Home Economists.” Encouragement for the con- 
ferences workshops and for the 
project was provided by Edna P. Amidon, director, Home 
Economics Education Branch of the Office of Education. 


and present research 
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Richard K. Kerckhoff 


Dr. Kerckhoff is a sociologist on the faculty of 
the Merrill-Palmer Institute in Detroit. He is also 
the leader of evaluation research being conducted 
at the Institute and was, therefore, asked to con- 


duct the survey described in this article. 


and seven are for graduates and undergraduates. 
An unpublished study made in 1957 at the Merrill- 
Palmer Institute, although not perfectly compar- 
able, can serve as a crude bench mark. At that 
time 76 institutions—most of them included in the 
current study—reported on the status of teaching 
about infancy, and 13 of them had a specific course 
on the topic (compared with the present figure of 
17 out of 199 institutions). Aside from 
courses, 73 schools in the present survey had 171 
graduate courses which deal in part with infancy, 
and 164 schools had 399 such courses for under- 
graduates. Thirty-two colleges claimed an interest 


these 


in infancy but had no graduate or undergraduate 
course dealing substantially with the subject. 
Fifty-eight of the colleges reported such out-of- 
class experiences with infants as observations in 
homes. Written reports on topics such as motor 
development, sibling relations, and the impact of 
the new infant on family schedules followed these 
observations. Fifty-five schools reported such out- 
of-class experiences as observations and demon- 
strations of infants in laboratories and among the 
A 
question and answer session between parents and 
students usually followed such sessions. Fifty-five 
institutions used such community agencies as well- 
baby clinics, homes for unwed mothers, and child 


younger siblings of nursery school children. 


welfare services for their out-of-class experiences. 
Most frequent were the visits to hospitals, seeing 
newborn and premature babies. This activity often 
included demonstrations or lectures with question 
periods involving nurses and doctors. 

Twelve (of the 199) colleges reported having 
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infant laboratories, and another eight have partial 
laboratory facilities. 

Fourteen of the 199 colleges reported some cur- 
rent research dealing with infants, but only a few 
schools had anything like an active research pro- 
gram in this field. 


Recent Emphasis 

The respondents were asked what changes in 
the teaching of infant development had taken place 
at their institution since 1955. 

Increased emphasis on the period of infancy via 
added or changed course work was noted by 117 
respondents. Forty-eight said increased observa- 
tions, discussions, and in- and out-of-class exper- 
iences with infants and with doctors, nurses, and 
mothers had taken place. Increased home visits 
were cited by 23. Almost no new activity in re- 
search was noted, but some respondents said there 
was increased use of existing research, as well as 
increased use of .films, literature, baby sitting ex- 
periences, and parent interviews. Six institutions 
reported setting up infant laboratories since 1955. 
Staff were added at several institutions. Many 
felt that they had begun to make good use of com- 
munity resources to teach about infancy, but some 
challenged the value of almost every technique 
that is used (bringing a baby into class, visiting 
hospital nurseries, home visits, and others ). 

In discussing plans for changes in the teaching 
of infant development on their campuses, 50 re- 


spondents volunteered that their schools need more 


emphasis on child development. Thirty-four re- 
spondents felt that an entirely new program or at 
infancy 


least a radically changed 


would be instituted. Nineteen schools are planning 


program in 


new laboratories, study centers, or home manage- 
ment houses, or major improvements in these facil- 
ities, or additional staff; and 20 institutions have 
plans for increasing the observations and direct 
contact that students will have with infants, with 
pediatricians, and with parents. One hundred fif- 
teen colleges have no concrete plans for future 
changes in this area of teaching. 

When the respondents were asked what brought 
about the changes since 1955, 40 replied that new 
information gained from research and from work- 
shops and conferences had contributed. The avail- 
ability and interest of current staff members were 
cited by 34 respondents. An additional 18 acknowl- 
edged the contribution of leadership from inspired 
staff members or administrative heads. Another 20 
respondents pointed to changes in the student body 
such as increased enrollment and the growing pro- 
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portion of married students as leading to changes. 
Others felt that external requirements or sugges- 
tions (from other institutions or from government 
agencies ) influential in bringing about 
changes. The 1955 government report 
iences with Infants in the Preparation of Home 
Economists”? was known by 92 respondents to 
have been read by people on their campuses, and 
50 of them had reason to believe it had influenced 
thinking about infant development at their school. 
Of the 199 respondents, 117 knew that at least one 
member of their own faculty had attended a 
Merrill-Palmer conference or workshop on infant 
development, and these meetings were also judged 
to be influential in the changes that had taken 
place in the field since 1955. 


were 
“Exper- 


For the Future 


The respondents were invited to offer sugges- 
tions for the future improvement of the field of 
infant development. Their suggestions were nu- 
merous and varied. The following were most 
frequently suggested: 

Increased research and’ greater availability of 
research findings, particularly research concerning 
the influence of the home management house 
upon infants therein, on infant nutrition, and on 
the influences of radioactivity on prenatal develop- 
ment. More and better qualified staff members. 
Increased observation facilities and opportunities 
for students to have practical experiences with 
infants (for example, opportunities to witness nor- 
mal births, increased home visits, more laboratory 
experiences, and the establishment of clinics). A 
stepped-up public relations program designed to 
inform administrators, foundations, and the public 
of the importance of infant development programs 
so that more staff, space, and funds can be ob- 
tained. A good textbook which is not too ele- 
mentary. Dissemination of information regarding 
effective teaching methods, new audio-visual aids, 
and helpful reference materials. Revision of exist- 
ing programs so as to include more material on 
personality development, a closer relationship to 
the. needs of prospective parents, better integra- 
tion of infant development into human develop- 
ment and family living courses, and an improved 
among the 


groups and departments concerned with infant de- 


co-ordination various professional 


velopment. Recognition of the changes taking 
place within the student body. More parent study 
groups including majors other than home econo- 
mists and preferably including men 


2 [hid 
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Specialized workshops were called for on such 
subjects as human development, the relationship 
of the infant to the family, how to set up an infant 
development program in a small college, how to 
work with parents and infants in a laboratory situ- 
ation, and the socialization of infants in various 
subcultures. Other workshops, it was suggested, 
should deal with the evaluation of current text- 
books and reference materials, teaching methods 
for secondary teachers, the development of guide 
sheets for teaching and observation, and the oppor- 
tunity of conducting parent education while work- 
ing with infants. Many respondents suggested that 
recent research reports should be duplicated and 
distributed at these workshops for use as refer- 


ence material. 


Infants in Home Management Houses 


A special concern of the present survey was to 
evaluate recent trends in the practice of having an 
infant in home management houses as part of the 
infant development teaching program. Of the 199 
institutions surveyed, 28 reported that they cur- 
rently have a baby in their home management 
house and 26 others reported that they used to 
have one. All 28 faculty who reported currently 
having a baby in’ the house evaluated the experi- 
ence as a helpful one for students, the baby, and 
the institution. Among those who do not now have 
a baby in the home management house (including 
those who used to have one), disapproval of the 
practice ranged from a few who found it harm- 
ful to babies and useless for students to a few 
others who thought state laws, welfare workers, 
or “the administration” opposed having a baby in 
the house, or who felt that multiple mothering is 
probably not a good practice. Comments on this 


issue included: 


I disapprove most heartily, the reason being that the 
students see only one baby in one maturity development; 
the baby is usually a “welfare” baby without both parents; 
the students are involved with so many other duties that 
really learning about infants is too meager. The person in 
charge may not be trained in child development and there- 
fore is unable to impart desirable guidance. The students 
should see and appreciate a baby and his parents in a 


close relationship. 


I believe this is a most valuable experience for the stu- 
dents. Many of the students have had little or no experi- 
ence with an infant before entering home management 
house. Many of them have never had opportunity to as- 
sume full responsibility for the care of a baby. 


The students acquire some skill and much confidence 
in their ability to care for a baby. Usually they learn a 
new appreciation for the baby. An infant is a great uni- 
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fying influence in a home management group and the 
students LIKE having a baby in the house. The baby gets 
excellent care and much social stimulation. Since they are 
not ever neglected and get only loving attention they seem 
to develop into secure and happy children. 


Twelve of the institutions had decided since 
1955 to include a baby in the home management 
house, although eight of these had not been able 
to carry through the plan because of lack of staff, 
space, or approval. Thirty-seven institutions had 
decided since 1955 against having a baby in the 
house, including 31 which continued a pre-1955 
policy of not having the baby and six which ac- 
tually stopped a pre-1955 practice of having a 
baby in the house. One hundred and fifty schools 
indicated no change in policy regarding this mat- 
ter since 1955.° 


Conclusions 

A questionnaire study of 199 colleges and uni- 
versities has indicated an active concern for the 
teaching of infant development and a wide variety 
of methods and techniques used in such teaching. 
By and large, the teaching is done as part of other 
courses in child development, and although a few 
special courses in infant development exist, they 
do not seem to represent a trend. The study shows 
very little research on infancy being done by these 
institutions, although the need for research in the 
field is reported by many respondents. Many new 
child development courses, staff members, .and 
teaching techniques have come into the infant 
development teaching programs of these institu- 
tions since 1955, the study shows, and the con- 
tributions of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and of the Merrill-Palmer Institute 
to these changes are among those noted. The 
respondents also report many plans for future 
improvements of the field of infant development 
teaching, and they offer specific suggestions for 
future workshops on the subject. 

One of the questions which has led to interest 
in the teaching of infant development is the ad- 
visability of having an infant in college home 
management houses. Although it is difficult to 
reach a final generalization on the subject, the 
data from the current study show that this teach- 
ing practice may be decreasing in popularity among 
today’s home economists. 


3In the 1957 study noted previously, 12 of the 76 
reporting colleges had a baby in the home management 
house (as compared with 28 out of the 199 institutions 
included in the current study ). 





Young Families: 


Who Are They? How Do They Manage? 


The two following articles are condensations of talks given at an annual meet- 
ing program devoted to the home management problems of young families. 
The young families session was presented by the family economics—home 
management section of the American Home Economics Association at the 
annual meeting of the Association in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 27, 1961. 
Dr. Moss, then on the faculty of Southern Illinois University, is now profes- 
sor in the department of human development and family relationships in the 
College of Family Living at Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Mrs. 
MacNab is an assistant professor and extension specialist in household man- 
agement in the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

YOUNG FAMILIES—A DESCRIPTION 


J. Joel Moss 


this century, we have seen a trend toward and/or those who have not gone on to college. 


earlier age at marriage and a decrease in the 
average age difference between husbands and 
wives. Based on U.S. Census data, the average age 
at marriage is reported by most sources to have 
decreased for males from about age 26 in 1890 to 
age 22 in 1950 and from about age 22 for females 
to age 20. During the same time period, average age 
differences between husbands and wives decreased 
from about four years to two years. A review of 
literature on youthful marriages by Burchinal (1) 
indicated little change in age at marriage since 
1950. But, Sahinkaya and Cannon (2) indicated 
that some states found further decrease in age at 
marriage associated with the Korean War, and data 
reported on marriages in various states in 1956 and 
1958 seem to question Burchinal’s finding. The 1960 
Census data, now coming out, should help resolve 
the issue. 

Professional persons concerned with the manage- 
ment practices of youthful couples need descriptive 
materials about the young couples. For such infor- 
mation, we can turn to two basic sources. First, 
there are the studies of college marriages which, 
despite all we hear about them, seem relatively 
meager. Second, there are studies of so-called teen- 
age or high school marriages, focusing on husbands 
or wives still in high school, those who drop out, 
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These two sources are not mutually exclusive but, 
for the most part, are separate enough to represent 
two different factual resources. 

Though we may not have as much data as we 
would like, there does seem to be e nough to provide 
some interesting descriptive facts that can be clas- 
(1) 


2) pressures experienced in 


sified according to: personal characteristics of 
the couples involved, 
the marriage, and (3) supportive elements or re- 


sources available to the « ouples. 


Personal Characteristics 


On the 
literature on youthful marriages and the 
impressions the Nebraska study, 
generalize that the so-called teen-age marriages 
predominantly involve youthful wives and their 


of the 


writer's 


basis of Burchinal’s review (1) 


from we may 


older husbands; that the wives are, in many Cases 

unprepared for the responsibilities of marriage a. 
family life and thus the stability of the home may 
rest largely upon the stability of the husband; that 
young wives identify re adiness for marriage with 
ability to manage a home and family and consider 
finances, cooking, entertaining, and shopping as 
areas of needed experience; that young wives may 
have overglamorized, naive ideas about marriage 
and reveal fewer educational and/or other aspira- 
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tions outside the home; and that greater dissatisfac- 
tion in marriage generally is associated with young 
couples than with couples who wait until later for 
marriage. Though some of these generalizations 
may apply to college marriages, they do seem to 
develop on a different basis and reflect, at present, 
greater stability. 


Pressures Experienced 


In the teen-age marriages. All of the research 
studies done on teen-age marriage support the idea 
that these couples quickly move into family status. 
Burchinal (1) generalizes that from one-third to 
one-half of all high school girls who marry are 
premaritally pregnant. This means that many young 
couples are moving into child-rearing pressures 
without the benefit of any extended period for mari- 
tal adjustment and that many young girls are assum- 
ing motherhood roles with a limited range of edu- 
cation, background, and experience, and probably 
with only limited information concerning child- 
rearing. 

A second pressure area lies in the economic area 
where, as Burchinal says, “marriages were generally 
begun on a meager economic basis and frequently 
required parental support” (1). Where premarital 
pregnancy is also involved, the financial pressure 
mounts much more quickly. 

In the college marriages, this economic pressure 
does not have such long-range consequences since 
it is generally considered somewhat of a “camping 
experience” (3), the results of which will lead the 
couple to a different pattern of life in the future. 
This prospect of change does not hold true of many 
of the teen-age marriages. Since the girls have mar- 
ried men with limited vocational opportunities and 
since family pressures may infringe upon possible 
vocational aspirations, these young couples do not 
have such a sense of a camping experience. If dis- 
satisfaction is present, the possibilities for remov- 
ing it are much less likely for the teen-age mar- 
riages. Planning and managing to prepare for the 
future may well be swallowed up in the demands 
of daily living. 

Involved in these economic pressures or linked 
with them are leisure-time pressures. College cou- 
ples—particularly the wives—find more concern in 
this area. Leisure time is extremely limited (4). 
Once again, this pressure is offset by the fact that 
college couples can regard this also as a temporary 
experience. However, because many desired satis- 
factions cannot be realized for economic reasons, 
the use of time in leisure pursuits becomes one of 
the principal means of satisfaction to help warrant 
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continuing the temporary situation until the goal 
is achieved. 

Among the teen-age marriages, there is some 
evidence (4,5) that the girls and men may be quite 
conditioned to separate sex worlds of leisure. If so, 
then these young people will be seeking a good 
part of their satisfaction in interaction with others 
of their own sex. The college couple, on the con- 
trary, may be faced with an increasing necessity 
to share satisfactory activities with each other on a 
more extended basis. 

Another pressure faced, particularly by the teen- 
age couples, is social. Studies of school policies 
toward married students generally reveal that more 
high schools reflect negative than positive ap- 
proaches (6, 7, 8). As a result, school drop-out 
rates among married students are high, and plans 
for future schooling are a reality for very few cou- 
ples. Community attitudes may also be negative, 
stemming out of a “let them prove themselves” 
philosophy. 

Young couples move into combinations of work, 
educational, marital, and family roles all too 
quickly, particularly given their Jack of preparation 
and inability to cope with pressures under which 
they must learn to play these roles. 


Supportive Elements 

On what resources may these couples draw? Re- 
search indicates that parents are a frequent resource 
for financial and moral support. Evidence from at 
least two studies (5, 9) indicates that even though 
parents may disapprove of the marriage, couples 
generally report improved relationships with their 
parents after a marriage has occurred. This may be 
a dual achievement, with both parents and the 
young couple seeing each other in new perspective. 

Though communities exert social pressures on 
young couples to prove themselves, it appears that 
in many communities young couples sense more 
acceptance after marriage. This, too, may well be 
a dual function. When asked how their behavior 
had changed from their premarital days, the cou- 
ples responded most frequently that they were 
doing “less running around” and had increased the 
time spent in visiting. (5) 

Research has indicated a relationship between 
socioeconomic status and youthful marriages, with 
such marriages being more common to the lower 
socioeconomic levels (1). Studies have also shown 
a relationship between socioeconomic levels and 
child-rearing patterns (10). This indicates that 
what is accepted readily in some socioeconomic 
groups is not as readily accepted in others. Thus, 
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those from the lower socioeconomic levels where 
aspirations may be less emphasized may find they 
are not really violating expectations in early mar- 
riage. Cultural background, itself, may well be a 
supportive device for many of these young couples. 
Those seeking to work with such couples must do 
so within the framework of values consistent with 
their lives. Thus, the identification of supportive 
elements of a cultural or community nature offer- 
ing support to young couples becomes a real chal- 
lenge for the professional person. 

Another supportive element appears in the some- 
what apparent sharing of educational and economic 
aspirations of the couples. College couples have a 
joint goal in which educational aspiration and ad- 
vanced levels of living are anticipated. Teen-age 
couples likewise seem to share hopes and dreams, 
yet, in most cases, not approximating the type 
of aspiration and hopes consistent with the col- 
lege couples. Aspirations, then, can represent a 
type of support, a strength in the relationship 
which, when accepted, may help a couple find 
much of what the partners hoped to find in life 
through their youthful marriage. 


Thus, supportive elements for young couples 


come or may come from three major sources: (1) 
from themselves in terms of common levels of 
aspirations and hopes and dreams and common 


feelings about a desired type and standard of liv- 
ing; (2) from parents and kinfolk who represent 
both a moral support and a real support in terms 
of finances, goods, and services; and (3) from the 
community in terms of shared cultural heritage and 
a certain type of acceptance made available to the 
couples. 

It is evident that persons involved in both the 
college and the teen-age marriages share certain 
cultural patterns, yet also, in many cases, they ex- 
hibit insecurities and inadequate preparation for 
the life on which they have embarked. 

The meaning of these pressures is not the same 
for youthful marriages involving college students 
as for those not involved in such educational ven- 
tures. Personal dissatisfactions indicate that many 
young couples are failing to meet the challenge 
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they have taken upon themselves. Yet, given the 
demands and pressures faced, it is apparent that 
many are doing a much better job than the older 
generation probably expected. 

The clear-cut socioeconomic factor involved in 
youthful marriages is evidence that differing cul- 
tural patterns are at work in these marriages. 
Therefore, the challenge for those interested in 
management for young families probably lies in a 
broader framework than in mere service to individ- 
ual families. Such individual service is humani- 
tarian and in the best interests of home economics 
as an applied area. Yet, in the long run, it would 
seem that the management challenge lies in helping 
to provide the educational possibilities and societal 
framework and atmosphere in which youthful cou- 
ples are more adequately prepared before the event 
—not after! 
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The following paper, though concerned chiefly with college-student families, 
shows that they find time a crucial management element and that many of the 
supportive elements identified by Dr. Moss in the preceding discussion are 


recognized by the student families in the New York studies. 


The social, as 


well as moral value of these supportive elements, is a factor worth weaving 
into educational programs related to young people and their parents, older 


relatives, and society in general. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


AST year at Cornell University, three master's 

studies dealt with the management prac- 
tices of young married couples. Louise Archbold 
inquired into the cost of first babies. Beth Wyskiel 
compared the time and money management of 
student families in which half of the wives were 
employed and half attended school. The other study 
—mine—dealt with the financial management of 
beginning families, particularly the ways in which 
they acquired the things they needed to set up 
house ‘keeping and their use of, and feelings about, 
credit. 

All together the three theses provided a nice col- 
lection of data about some of the youngest families 
in our society. The baby and financial management 
studies included both college and other young mar- 
riages. The third study dealt only with the so-called 
college marriage. 

First of all, let me tell you that today’s beginning 
families manage very we ll. 

In spite of their extreme youth and inexperience 

In spite of the great emphasis in our culture on 
material things 

In spite of the pressures of advertisers to buy now 
and pay later 

In spite of the mess the world is in. 

The findings from our studies indicate that young 
married couples are very good managers. It seems 
improbable, but it’s true. 

How do they manage? For one thing, their par- 
ents help them. Table 1 shows how 21 couples 
obtained the furniture and equipment they needed 


TABLE | 


Methods of obtaining furniture and equipment* (21 young couples 





PURCHASED 
OWNED 
BEFORE 
MARRIAGE For On 
Cash Credit 


Number of couples 


Dining room furniture 
Bedroom furniture 
TY 

Washing machine 
Sewing machine 
Electric mixer 
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to start housekeeping. Of the 21 couples, 15 lived 
in furnished apartments; but, even so, 14 owned 
dining room furniture and 13 owned bedroom 
furniture. 

Parents made notable contributions of furniture 
and equipment. Credit, on the other hand, was the 
least used means of obtaining household furnishings. 

Credit was found to play an important role in 
young couples’ financial management, however, as 
table 2 indicates. 

The couples were asked how they thought their 
parents felt about using credit. Over half of them 
said they felt about the same as they thought their 
parents did, while four others rated themselves as 
more conservative in their attitude than they 
thought their parents were. 

In this group of beginning families, 14 of the 
husbands were full-time students and seven others 
were employed in various occupations. Some in- 
come was provided by all the husbands and all but 
four of the wives. One of the student husbands 
earned the major part of the family income even 
though his wife was employed full-time as a sec- 
He was engaged in an impressive number 
of enterprises. The four wives who did not earn 
were mothers of small children. There were four 
other families with children in which the wives did 
earn. Two worked at home for pay; the others 


retary 4 


TABLE 2 


Sources and uses of cash credit (20 young couples and 41 loans 





CREDIT USED FOR 
NUMBER 
OF 
SOURCE OF CASH CREDIT Auto Insur- COUPLES 
mobiles | Educa- ance USING 
and tion pre- Other* REDIT 
repairs miums 


From bank 
From family 
From finance company 
Life insurance loan 
Credit Union 
Government loan 
Federal 
State 
Insurance agent 
University . 
Total of loans 14 





* Furniture and equipment may have been obtained in more 
than one way. 

Source: MacNas, M. M. Financial Management of Beginning 
Families. Unpublished thesis for the degree of MS. Cornell Uni- 
versity, June 1960. 


* Other includes equipment—38; house—2; hospital bills—2; 


Christmas gifts—1. 

Source: MacNas, M. M. Financial Management of Beginning 
Families. Unpublished thesis for the degree of MS. Cornell Uni- 
versity, June 1960. 
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worked in offices and paid someone to care for 
their children. Total yearly income—from earnings, 
scholarships, loans, and cash assistance from par- 
ents—ranged from $3900 to $7,670. Nine families 
reported under $5,000, seven $5,000 to $7,000, and 
five over $7,000. No clear-cut relationship was 
found to exist between income and use of credit. 


TABLE 3 
Estimated dollar outlay in connection with the birth of the first child 





AVERAGE 
TYPE OF EXPENDITURE 





Expenditure Per Cent 





Medical expenses $352 52 
Doctor... . $158 
Hospital 180 
Medicines. . . 14 

Infant goods. . . 247 36 

Maternity expenses 79 12 

Total outlay $678 100 








_ Source: Arcupo.p, L. S. Estimated Dollar Outlay in Connec- 
tion with the Birth of the First Baby. Unpublished thesis for the 
degree of MS. Cornell University, Sept. 1960. 


Costs Connected with Birth of Child 


The study on the dollar outlays in connection 
with the birth of a first child was designed to sup- 
ply information on the things families acquire for 
the mother and child, the source of such acquisi- 
tions, and the medical expenses that accompany 
the birth of the first infant. Fifty local families 
co-operated. 

In order to make comparisons between individ- 
ual inventories without regard to variations in qual- 
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ity or actual price, a money measure was estab- 
lished. Check lists of infant items, maternity 
clothes, and household equipment were marked by 
An average of current mail 


each of the families. 
order catalog prices was used to evaluate articles 
reported in the questionnaire. Table 3 gives figures 
on the total estimated dollar outlay related to the 
birth of the first baby. Table 4 gives the estimated 
average dollar outlay for inventory of infant goods 


TABLE 4 


Source and estimated value of goods acquired in connection with the 
birth of the first child 





ESTIMATED VALUE 


CLASS AND SOURCE OF GOODS 
Number of Families 


Average of 50 
i Reporting 


Families 

Infant goods $247 50 
Purchased... 77 50 
Gift. . 7 128 50 
Borrowed 32 42 
Home produced 10 31 
Maternity clothes 79 50 
Purchased. . 45 47 
Gift 10 21 
Borrowed 13 23 
Home produced 11 21 





Source: ArcuBo.p, L. S. Estimated Dollar Outlay in Connec- 
tion with the Birth of the First Baby. Unpublished thesis for the 
degree of MS. Cornell University, Sept. 1960. 


The total estimated dollar outlay averaged $678, 
but the average estimated dollar outlay by the 
parents of these first-born babies was only $260. 
This figure includes medical expenses not covere -d 
by insurance, together with purchased and home- 


TABLE 5 


Homemakers’ use of time (20 students, 20 employed homemakers, Ithaca, New York, 1960) 





ACTIVITIES 


Work 
Homemaking 
Paid employment 
Classes and studying 
Helping husband 
Eating and leisure 
Personal care 
Extracurricular or community activities 
Other activities 
Sleeping . 
Unaccounted for time 


Total 


Student 


YESTERDAY ONE DAY LAST WEEKEND 


Ilomemakers Hlomemakers 


Employed Student Employed 


houra 


.0 





* Less than 5 minutes. 
Source: Wrskre., E. W. 
University, Sept. 1960. 


Time and Money Management of Married Students. Unpublished thesis for the degree of MS. Cornell 
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produced infant and maternity goods. Thus the 
families received $678 worth of value for a cash 
expenditure by beginning families of just $260. 


Time and Money Management 

The group of young families studied had no 
children. It included 40 Cornell student-husbands, 
half of -whom had student wives and half of whom 
had employed wives. Table 5 shows how these 
homemakers used their time on one weekday and 
one weekend day. Table 6 shows expenses of the 
student households. 

Married students had some pointers for couples 
who’are considering combining marriage and col- 
lege study. They felt that planning was an impor- 
tant aspect of financial management. They recom- 
mended planning for the big things and leaving the 


TABLE 6 


Regular monthly expenditures of student couples 
(20 student, 20 employed homemakers) 





| HOMEMAKERS 
ITEM OF EXPENSE = _ ee 


Student Average | Employed Average 


dollars 


Food 

Housing 

Recreation 

Personal items 
Telephone. . , 
Laundry and drycleaning 
Transportation 

Other 


Total expenditures 


o~ 
Ore 2 


ort @ 


aS) 
— 
o ) 





Source: Wyskret, E. W. Time and Money Management of 
Married Students. Unpublished thesis for the degree of MS 
Cornell University, Sept. 1960 
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rest flexible. Being able to count on some regular 
source of income seemed more important than hav- 
ing a lot of money. Some money, they said, should 
be set aside for “splurging.” 

As for time management, they suggested setting 
a pattern if possible. They warned against setting 
standards too high and said, “Don’t expect to do 
a 100 per cent good job at housekeeping, studying, 
and being a wife. Do the best you can.” Since 39 
of the 40 husbands helped regularly with at least 
two homemaking tasks, co-operation was considered 
an important aspect of time management. Co- 
operation, they said, was mighty important in their 
financial management, as well. 

Some conclusions drawn from our three studies 
of beginning families follow: Parents are found to 
play an important supporting role in many ways. 
They made a variety of contributions to couples 
during their first years of marriage. In the tangible 
area were gifts of furniture and equipment, gifts 
and loans of cash, emergency assistance, occasional 
meals, use of appliances, and even club member- 
ships. Of the intangible contributions were such 
things as good family reputation, constructive ad- 
vice and encouragement, a sense of values, affec- 
tion, and moral support. 

Most young couples are aware of this parental 
backing and rely on it. They appreciate some as- 
sistance from parents but value their independence 
equally and try to manage their own affairs as much 
as possible. 

The young married couples in these studies ap- 
peared to be responsible, ambitious, ingenious, 
clear-headed, optimistic, and altogether engaging. 
They were good managers! 


POINTING THE WAY TO.... 


Destination—Membership of 28,000 


Speed—Accelerate to the goal line 


Potential Riders—Any home economist not now a member, especially the 
young home economist who is entering the profession and the “coming 
again member,” who has interrupted her career for a family experience. 


Passengers en route as of November 1, 1961—24,942 


Purpose of Trip 


e Investment in a profession 
e Participation in a vital program to help families 
e Services and knowledge 


Signs Along the Way 
e@ State Association 





e AHEA 
States that have already exceeded 
1960-61 membership total 





e Annual Meeting 


. . . GREATER GOALS 





Helping Teen-Age Girls Improve Their Diets 


Report of a Pilot Study 


N 1958 and 1959 surveys were conducted in 
two areas of Berkeley to gather information 
about family eating practices and dietary intake. 
The primary purpose was for use in planning a 
nutrition education program. Results of these two 
studies indicated that, by and large, family die- 
taries were quite satisfactory. Because intakes 
within the family may vary, however, it was pro- 
posed that the family-centered studies be supple- 
mented by studies directed toward individual fam- 
ily members, particularly those in age groups 
generally recognized as nutritionally “vulnerable.” 
Teen-agers comprise such a group. They are 
vulnerable because of the combination of increased 
nutritional needs to meet the demands of physical 
growth plus social pressures which, it is generally 
believed, may tend to favor poor food selection. 
Studies in several areas of the United States’ 
have shown that anemia often occurs in teen- 
agers. Is this the case in Berkeley? How common 
is obesity? Extreme leanness? How do teen-agers 
relate themselves to food? Do they have attitudes 
that may be used in helping them to improve their 
diets? Is their knowledge of nutrition poor? Can 
it be improved? To all of these questions we 
wanted answers. 
Before attempting a large study we carried out 
a pilot study as a basis for testing our tools. This 
is a brief report of that study. We are fully aware 
of the dangers of drawing conclusions from such 
limited data as these. However, some of the prob- 
lems present in the small group tested may exist 
to a greater or lesser degree in other groups of 
teen-age girls. Hence, the results may help others 
in investigating the nutritional problems of teen- 


1A. F. Morcan (ed.). Nutritional Status U.S.A. Calif. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 769 (1959). 


Mary C. Hampton, Leona R. Shapiro, and 
Ruth L. Huenemann 


The authors are members of the faculty of the 
School of Public Health at the University of 
California in Berkeley. Mrs. Hampton is an asso- 
ciate, Miss Shapiro, a lecturer, and Dr. Huene- 


mann, an associate professor. 


agers or in planning a program to improve their 
diets. 


Procedure 

The study was conducted during the week of 
November 14 through 18, 1960, with the senior 
girls at a small private parochial high school in 
California as subjects. Twenty-five students an- 
swered questionnaires. Of those students, com 
plete data were obtained for 21. In age 17 were 
17; 1 was 18; 3 were 16. Complete data included 
the following items: height and weight, answers 
to the questionnaire, and a three-day diet record. 

The girls were weighed on a platform-type 
balance scale. They wore school uniforms consist- 
ing of a cotton blouse and a lightweight wool skirt, 
but no shoes. Height data were obtained by stand- 
ard procedures. 

The questionnaire was designed to give some 
indication of various matters believed to have im- 
portant implications for nutrition programing. 
These included food likes and dislikes, attitudes 
toward food and activity, perceptions of the indi- 
vidual as to her desirable weight, evaluation of 
own diet, knowledge of nutrition, and a history 
of any special diets that had recently been fol- 
lowed. 

The three-day diet record was kept by each stu- 
dent, in writing, and checked daily at the end of 
the recording period, during an interview with 
a nutritionist. 
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The height-weight data were evaluated by plot- 
ting on a Wetzel Grid, and the dietary data were 
calculated by the short method of Leichsenring 
and Wilson.? 
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In addition to calories, nutrients were calculated, 
including protein, iron, and ascorbic acid. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the diets were below the National 
Research Council’s recommended daily allowance 


TABLE | 
Wetzel Grid channels and ‘average daily consumption of calories and nutrients for each group of girls 





NUMBER IN 


cL A} N 
CHANNEL AND DESCRIPTIO CHANNEL 


PER CENT IN 
CHANNEL 


AVERAGE ASCORBIC 
ACID PER DAY 


AVERAGE IRON 
PER DAY 


AVERAGE CALORIES | AVERAGE PROTEIN 
PER DAY PER DAY 





A, Obese 

A;Ae Stocky . 

A, MB, Good (Normal*) 
B, Fair (Lean*) 


grams milligrams milligrams 


71 ‘ 53 
76 9. 80 
90 of 64 
80 # 82 





* Channels referred to in these terms in the text. 


Results 

As can be seen in table 1, 29 per cent of the 
group fell into the obese classification. Thus, 
obesity is already a problem in this particular 
group of teen-age girls. 

Another interesting observation is that average 
daily caloric consumption was less for the girls in 
the obese channel than for those in the other chan- 
nels. This finding was expected in the light of 
other studies.*\* The girls in the normal channels 
averaged 2400 calories per day—the National Re- 
search Council’s recommended daily allowance for 
this age group. 

In this particular group it appears that obesity 
is a far more prevalent problem than is extreme 
leanness. 


2 J. M. Leicusenrinc and E. D. Witson. Food compo- 
sition table for short method of dietary analysis (2d revi- 
sion). J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27 (1951), p. 386. 


3M. L. Jonnson, B. S. Burke, and J. Mayer. Relative 
importance of inactivity and overeating in the energy 
balance of obese high school girls. Am. J. Clinical Nutri- 
tion 4 (1956), p. 37. 


*P. A. Steranix, F. P. HEALD, Jr., and J. Mayer. Caloric 
intake in relation to energy output of obese and non-obese 
adolescent boys. Am. J. Clinical Nutrition 7 (1959), p. 55. 


in protein and 5 per cent below two-thirds of the 
recommended daily allowance. In iron, 95 per cent 
were below the recommended daily allowance and 
24 per cent below two-thirds of the recommended 
daily allowance. In ascorbic acid, 67 per cent 
were below the recommended daily allowance and 
38 per cent below two-thirds of the recommended 
daily allowance. 

We selected these particular nutrients for two 
reasons: With very rough estimates of nutrient in- 
takes, iron and ascorbic acid appeared to be the 
ones most severely lacking; and dietary protein, 
iron, and ascorbic acid levels have all been impli- 
cated in association with blood hemoglobin levels. 
Original plans had included hemoglobin evalua- 
tions, but these did not prove feasible. 

Table 2 shows the responses of the group to a 
question regarding the time or times of day at 
which they felt the most hungry. It is interesting 
to note that the girls in the obese group tended 
to feel hungry a little later in the day than did 
those in the normal group. This is interesting in 
view of the “night-eating syndrome” in certain 
adults that has been noted by some investigators.* 

5 A. J. Srunxarp, W. J. Grace, and H. G. Wotrr. The 


night eating syndrome; pattern of food intake among cer- 
tain obese persons. Am. J. Medicine 19 (1955), p. 78 


TABLE 2 
Girls grouped by Wetzel Grid channels and times of day they felt most hungry 





NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


TIME OF DAY 





TOTAL ° 


RESPONSES GIRLS IN PER 


CHANNEL PERSON 


CHANNEL AND DESCRIPTION 


° 
8:00 am 


6:00 am 


2:15 pm 4:15 PM 6:15 pm 8:00 pm 
to 


4:15 pm 


8:00 am $s -:10:00 am _| 12:15 Pm 
t 


oO to to to to to 
10:00 am | 12:15 pm 2:15 pm 6:15 pm 8:00 pw =|—s11:00 pw 





A, Obese. . 

A3Ay Stocky 
A: MB, Good 
B, Fair... . 


1 1 


5 
2 
3 


1 
1 
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(This syndrome consists of the individual’s eating 
most of the day’s calories in the evening.) 

Table 3 indicates the range of weight changes 
necessary for the girls in each group to achieve 
weights they themselves desire as compared with 
their actual weights. As can be seen, the girls in 
the obese group have an awareness of their obesity 
and would like to correct it. The girls in the nor- 
mal group may have unrealistic ideas about what 
a desirable weight is for themselves. 


TABLE 3 


Number of girls in specified Wetzel Grid channels, their desired 
weight changes, and the number having had recent 
experience with reducing diets 





NUMBER HAVING 
BEEN ON 


NUM- DESIRED WEIGHT CHANGE 
WETZEL GRID BER |__ aati : a 
CHANNEL AND IN | | REDUCING DIET 
~*RIPTION N- Grou N EVIOUs 
DESCRIPTIO CHA sroup | Range IN PREVIOL 
NEL Average MONTH 


pounds 
loss of 22 


loss of 13 
loss of 4 


pounds | 
loss of 6 to 40 | 
loss of 3 to 20 | 
loss of 16 to °| 
gain of 8 
gain of 3 


A, Obese 
AsAe Stocky . . . 
A; MB, Good. . 


gain of 3 





In view of the fact that the average caloric con- 
sumption was less in the obese girls, higher with 


the stocky girls, and even greater in the normal 
girls, we felt that it would be interesting to try to 
get some measure of activity of these groups. This 
did not prove possible under the circumstances, 
but in our questionnaire we did have five questions 
involving preferences for types of leisure activities. 
We classified the answers to each of these questions 
as active or inactive in nature. One score was 
given for each answer that indicated a preference 
for an active type of recreation. Thus, the possible 
scores ranged from zero, for a person with very 
sedentary preferences, to 5 for a person with very 
active preferences in leisure activities. In averag- 
ing these scores for activity preference, we found 
the following scores for each group in the Wetzel 
Grid channels: obese, 2.7; stocky, 2.0; normal 
(good), 2.9; and lean (fair), 4.0. While our sam- 
ple was too small, and our method too crude, to 
permit conclusions from these results, the trend is 
interesting and what might be expected. 

Other interesting findings about attitudes toward 
food. Contrary to the responses we expected, we 
found that nearly half of the girls felt that their 
parents had the best idea about what foods tasted 
good, and nearly three-fourths felt that adults had 
better ideas about good-tasting food than did 
friends of their own age or brothers or sisters. This 
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finding indicates that it might be worth while to 
work with the parents to improve the children’s 
food habits, since this group showed that teen- 
agers can be influenced by adults, in their food 
choices. 

Milk was included in seven responses to the 
question what was liked best as an after-school 
snack, and was second. only to desserts such as 
cookies, pie, or cake, which were mentioned by 11 
individuals. This tendency to enjoy milk as part 
of a snack indicates that snacks can be a good con- 
tribution to the total intake of the day’s food 
nutrients. Since milk is acceptable by many, this 
acceptability might well be used as a basis for 
encouraging consumption of well-planned snacks. 

On the questionnaire, several questions were 
designed to test nutritional knowledge about some 
concepts which might be used to motivate the 
girls to improve their eating habits. That is, for 
programing, do we need to provide more knowl- 
edge of nutrition or to motivate the girls to apply 
what they already know? The following describes 
some of the responses to such questions. 

The girls were equally divided as to whether 
food eaten by high school students would affect 
the health of their children. The majority felt that 
obesity was caused by eating too much, and more 
than half coupled with this not enough exercise as 
a reason for obesity. Most of the girls rated their 
own diets as fair or good, which is the way we 
would probably rate them. On the other hand, 
the majority of them agreed that teen-agers today 
do not eat the right things. 

From a total of 25 responses to a question in- 
quiring which meal was best liked, 19 girls said 
they preferred. the evening meal. Of the reasons 
given for liking a particular meal, 12 indicated that 
the food or variety of foods at that meal were best 
liked; 5 indicated that the best-liked meal was 
more leisurely than other meals; and 5 indicated 
that a certain meal was liked best because it was 
the only one at which the whole family got to- 
gether. There were other miscellaneous _re- 
sponses. 

When asked what activity was preferred on 
Saturday afternoon and on Sunday afternoon, 8 
out of 50 answers definitely mentioned a prefer- 
ence for a family-centered activity. 

Of 25 students, 18 indicated that they thought 
that “teen-agers don’t eat the right things.” Of 
these 18, six included, as a reason, “too busy” or 
“not enough time” among their answers. This was 
the largest number giving the same reason. The 
other responses were varied and miscellaneous. 
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Discussion 

One of the interesting things indicated by the 
answers was that this particular group of teen-age 
girls was ‘more interested in eating with their. fam- 
ilies and in sharing other activities with them than 
might ordinarily be assumed by adults. studying 
teen-age problems. Obviously, any program to im- 
prove the diets of these girls would necessarily in- 
clude their families. 

Another shocking implication of this little study 
is that many of these predominantly 17-year-old 
individuals are already feeling the pressures of the 
frantic pace of our culture, and seem to give the 
impression that the rush and hurry of their lives 
interfere with the consumption of an adequate 
diet. Note the number who stated, as a reason for 
preferring a particular meal, that it was the only 
leisurely one, as well as the number who felt that 
a lack of time kept teen-agers from having an ade- 
quate diet. Again, in trying to improve their diets, 
it would be necessary to appeal also to their moth- 
ers, in the home, and to the director of their school 
lunch program, to provide an atmosphere of relaxa- 
tion for each meal of the day. Merely teaching the 
girls themselves the basis of a good diet is not go- 
ing to change the situation. 

For years, home economists, nutritionists, dieti- 
tians, and workers in allied fields have emphasized 
the importance of a cheerful, well-planned break- 
fast time for the family, with a meal that includes 
one-third of the day’s nutrients for each member 
of the family. Of this small group studied, only) 
one preferred breakfast, and that one specified 
Saturday or Sunday breakfast since. it was a lei- 
surely meal. 

Of the 21 completed diet records obtained for 
a three-day period there were, of course, 63 possi- 
ble breakfast meals. Of these 63, 15 were skipped 
completely; but even more interesting was the 
fact that only 11 eggs were eaten at breakfast by 
the entire group in three days. Twenty of the 
breakfasts eaten consisted of only two menu items 
of a quickly prepared variety. The implication is 
not that all of the 20 were nutritionally poor but 
that breakfast in these cases would appear to be 
a hurried meal. On the basis of very limited data, 
we apparently must renew our efforts to make 
breakfast a real meal that the whole family can 
enjoy. 

Another interesting characteristic of this particu- 
lar group (which may or may not be typical of 
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teen-age girls in general) is the large proportion 
of those who may be classified as obese, as well 
as the large number of those not classified as obese 
but who felt that they would like to weigh less 
than they actually do. 

As table 1 shows, the girls in the group classified 
as obese generally averaged a poorer intake of 
nutrients as well as calories. This poorer average 
intake of nutrients, coupled with the desire of the 
girls in the group to weigh less, would indicate 
that the individuals in the obese group would need 
the most help in selection of a good diet. This 
help should be directed toward keeping them from 
going on “fad” or “crash” diets and teaching them 
to select a well-balanced, nutritionally adequate, 
low-calorie diet. Three girls in the obese group 
had been on a reducing diet sometime during the 
month before the study. One had been on a 
“commercial formula diet” for 27 days; another 
had been on a similar diet for three or four days. 
The third had been on a 900-calorie diet for three 
days, during which she ate food but counted 
calories according to a calorie chart. Even those 
who had a short period of severe dieting may have 
decreased the over-all quality of their diet. 

Many of those girls falling into normal chan- 
nels on the Wetzel Grid felt that they were over- 
weight or obese, and desired to lose weight. This 
would indicate that a part of an educational pro- 
gram should be directed toward such individuals 
in order to give them a more realistic view of a 
healthful, normal weight for themselves. 


Summary 

Three-day diet records, height and weight data, 
and answers to a questionnaire were obtained from 
senior girls-at a small private parochial high school. 
From the results, we may assume that obesity is a 
real problem for a larger proportion than might be 
expected. 

The diets of the girls were fair; those girls falling 
into the obese channel on the Wetzel Grid had, 
on the average, poorer diets and ate fewer calories 
than did the other girls. 

Answers to a questionnaire indicate that not only 
do the girls themselves need further information 
in the selection of a nutritionally adequate diet 
but also that some way should be devised to reach 
the parents of these teen-agers and persuade them 
to work toward providing a cheerful, relaxed at- 
mosphere for the meal-time activity in the home 


The Home Economists in Business 1962 Directory may be ordered from Miss Elspeth Bennett, 
33 Narragansett Drive, St. Louis 24, Missouri, for $3 to members and $5 to nonmembers. 





Quantity Food Research 


Progress Report of the North Central Regional Cooperative Project 


HE number of persons housed and fed in 

larger than the family-size unit has increased 
tremendously in the past few years, with perhaps 
the most rapid growth in group feeding. Statistics 
indicate that approximately one-fourth of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar is spent for food served away 
from home. We are not surprised at this when 
we pause to note the growth of the school lunch 
program, the increase in interest in, and necessity 
for, college and university housing and feeding 
to care for the corresponding expansion of enroll- 
ments, the many new and enlarged hospital facil- 
ities, homes for children and the aged, and 
provision for. food to industrial workers. New 
commercial food services are opening constantly 
in hotels, motels, and as restaurants of various 
types to care for the ever-increasing number of 
persons “eating out.” Among the latest quantity 
food producers are catering firms with large com- 
missaries and firms providing prepared fresh or 
frozen foods, distributed through food markets or 
sold as “carry-out” food at restaurants. Also con- 
tributing to this upswing in quantity-produced 
food are many socioeconomic factors, such as in- 
creased incomes and employment of women out- 
side the home, as well as mobility of our popula- 
tion, and liking for convenience. 


Need for Research 

Dietitians and managers of food service opera- 
tions recognize that one of their principal objec- 
tives is the production of quality food under con- 
ditions that enhance its appearance and satiety, 
conserve the nutritive values, insure safety, and 
keep within the budgetary allowances. This is 
a large order in itself, and, in addition, there are 
other phases of management, such as labor, phys- 
ical facilities, public relations, and operating costs. 
Their big question is how to find time to do more 


LeVelle Wood 


Miss Wood is a professor in the School of Home 
Economics at the Ohio State University and is 
chairman of the NC-31 Technical Committee for 
the project described here. This paper was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the research section during 
the 1961 annual meeting of the American Home 


Economics Association. 


investigative studies or to find out what others 
have done that would be of benefit to them. 

Some research in food preparation on the quan- 
tity basis has been carried on in a limited way for 
many years by persons in the field, in order to 
meet their particular problems; by food companies 
in relation to the development or promotion of 
their products; by the Armed Forces, and other 
government agencies; and more recently by the 
Society for the Advancement of Food Service Re- 
search, organized in 1958. Membership of this 
last group includes research-minded persons from 
a cross section of the food service industry, equip- 
ment manufacturers, government agencies, and 
institution management faculty from colleges and 
universities. 

Masters’ theses problems represent many hours 
of effective effort by both students and advisers 
but too often fail to be .published or made avail- 
able. Each year, the institution administration 
section of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation compiles and distributes to its members a 
list, with brief abstracts, of research projects in 
progress and completed since January 1 of the 
preceding year—as reported from colleges and 
universities and administrative internships. The 
current report? lists 65 studies from 14 locations, 


1 Home Economics Research in Institution Administration, 
1959-60. Available from AHEA, 25 cents. 
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the majority of which are graduate problems or 
theses. Approximately 50 per cent are quantity 
food preparation related. 

Home economists in institution administration 
long have recognized the need for increased activ- 
ity in all phases of food service management. 
Continued expression is evidenced in the 1960-62 
program-of-work objectives of this AHEA section, 
one of which is to stimulate interest in research 
in food administration through the review of cur- 
rent projects, call attention to opportunities for 
research and graduate study, and to promote the 
publication of research studies. These ideas have 
been given emphasis by the American Dietetic 
Association also. 


North Central Cooperative Regional Project 


The North Central Cooperative Regional Re- 
search Project in quantity food preparation dates 
back only to 1955, when the home economics 
research administrators of the region recognized 
the need for concentration of effort in research in 
this area of specialization. Under the guidance 
of a committee with Marie Dye as chairman, rep- 
resentatives from departments of institution man- 
agement met for discussion of problems and proj- 
ect organization. By July 1, 1956, a master project 
had been approved and the NC-31 Technical Com- 
mittee ‘established. The title of the project was the 
“Effect of Large Quantity Preparation and Service 
on Quality and Yield of Meat, Poultry, and Vege- 
tables.” This was revised in 1957 to include milk 
and milk products. These items account for a 
high percentage of the expenditures in any food 
service operation and the quality, yield, and ac- 
ceptability of the prepared food are important to 
success. 

Objectives of the project were to investigate 
procedures which affect quality and yield, ascer- 
tain methods of quantity food preparation and 
service which will improve palatability and mini- 
mize waste, and formulate recommendations for 
standard procedures in the quantity preparation 
and service of quality foods. The committee con- 
siders quantity experimental studies to be those 
where 50 portions or more are prepared by use 
of heavy-duty equipment and quantity methods. 

Seven states have participated in contributing 
projects, more or less independently and accord- 
ing to facilities, personnel, and problems within 
the state. Representatives of the other states are 
also members of the committee, which meets regu- 
larly to report progress, discuss and evaluate re- 
sults, and plan future research. 
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Contributing Projects 

Experimentation with instant nonfat dry milk 
in various size batches of white sauce and pud- 
dings is in progress at the University of Illinois. 
The effects of varying the amounts of fat, flour, 
and milk solids on separable fat, palatability, and 
viscosity of several products are under study. 

In preliminary research, Indiana made a study 
of pork chops cut from loins of an experimental 
breed of hogs and those obtained from the open 
market. 

Iowa experimented with the cookery of turkey— 
whole, boned, and parts. This was followed by 
poach roasting of light and dark meat turkey rolls, 
with and without foil wrapping. Present work is 
on the incorporation of uncooked and cooked 
turkey in timbales and other combination items. 

Three types of ovens were used in cooking beef 
roasts of two grades to three degrees of doneness 
in Kansas. A current study is to determine the 
effect of freezer storage on the quality of two 
grades of beef roasts cooked in a 300°F oven. 

“The Effect of Large Quantity Preparation and 
Service on Cost and Palatability of Five Styles of 
Cured Ham.” is the title of a manuscript planned for 
a bulletin at Michigan State University. Pilot studies 
have been made on the rate of heat penetration in 
beef cooked by deep fat immersion, and by means 
of a thermostatically controlled metal rod in combi- 
nation with heated air, as compared with conven- 
tional oven roasts. 

Ten-pound Choice top round beef roasts proved 
more satisfactory in size than did 5- or 15-pound 
pieces in Ohio. Comparative cooking losses, min- 
utes per pound, and yield have been determined 
for three degrees of doneness in ovens ranging 
from 200° to 400°F. Comparable tests have been 
made on the center muscle of two grades of beef 
Chuck in a 300°F oven. 

Four varieties of potatoes in 30-pound lots, under 
four different treatments, have been studied in 
Wisconsin. Holding peeled potatoes under water 
24 hours before cooking had more adverse effect 
on color and flavor than did sulfite treatment. 
Some investigations have been made on quality 
and cost of dehydrated potato products. 

Individual reports rather than a cooperative 
publication have been encouraged for these initial 
phases of the project. Two journal articles have 
been published by one state, and several states 
have manuscripts completed. Masters’ theses have 
been made possible as a related part of the investi- 
gations in most of the participating states. There 
has been one PhD dissertation. Numerous requests 
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for information as soon as available are indicative 
of public interest. 


Plans for the Future 

Preliminary plans for the revision of the regional 
research project for the next five-year period are 
in progress. Standardization of research method- 
ology will be emphasized. Investigations will be 
extended on factors affecting quality, yield, and 
utilization of meat, poultry, and potatoes in quan- 
tity preparation and service, with possible atten- 
tion given to bacteriological and nutritional aspects. 
Also with the rapidly changing situations in eco- 
nomics, in production, distribution, and processing 
of food, in labor supply, and in equipment devel- 
opment, it is believed that new and different em- 
phases may be needed to meet the food production 
problems of the dietitian and food service manager. 
Therefore, a survey of various types of food service 
operations will be made to ascertain the real needs 
before new projects are developed. 

Experiences of the past five years have provided 
good orientation to cooperative research for the 
representatives in the North Central Region. We 
recognize the need for increased facilities, person- 
nel, time, and money to carry on an extensive or 
comprehensive program of research, It is difficult 
to have space and equipment free at hours con- 
venient to the part-time researcher and to maintain 
the necessary controls in a regular food service 
kitchen. Several remodeled or new home econom- 
ics buildings in the region provide planned facil- 
ities for quantity food preparation research. 

Expense is a great factor in quantity food re- 
search; for example, it requires a substantial budget 
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to run a series of experiments on 10-pound beef 
roasts, at or near $1 per pound with limited sal- 
vage possible. 

Members of the NC-31 Technical Committee are 
enthusiastic and look forward to the day when 
there will be several well-qualified full-time re- 
searchers at the staff level, with provision for 
substantial financial budgets. Though the project 
is still in the beginning stages of development, we 
are encouraged by the continuing and increasing 
interest and support of the state and national 
experiment station program leaders and the re- 
search section of the AHEA. We hope to report 
summary results to this group in coming years 
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Research 


Home 


Take a Peek ... 


.. at the bright new Home Economics Career 


Wheel. Do you have a question about job 
opportunities in home economics? Here's the 
way it works. The little blue wheel at the top 
can be cut and fastened to the center of the 
larger wheels. Then it will spin to match its 
subject-matter areas to employment oppor- 


HOME ECONOMICS CAREER wrest 


tunities and the various professional areas. 
The colorful new Wheel is a gay addition 
to a guidance counselor's bulletin board or 
study table, and it fits so well into a student's 
notebook. Why not order 50 copies for $1 for 
your local high school? Single copies are free, 
additional copies 2 cents each. Write to 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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NEWS of 
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Bonnie P. SMITH 
ARS Information Service 


The widely held belief that homemakers should 
do as much of their work as possible sitting down 
in order to save energy is being questioned by sci- 
entists in the clothing and housing research divi- 
sion. 

Laboratory studies of energy used in four-minute 
work periods were made by nutritionist Martha 
Richardson and physicist Earl C McCracken. They 
found that women used more energy when sitting 
than standing in washing dishes, ironing, rolling out 
dough, and lifting articles of different weights from 
kitchen counter to shelves above. While the differ- 
ences were relatively small, they can indicate 
whether or not a physically handicapped woman 
is able to do these various jobs. More study is 
needed to determine whether these findings would 
be the same for longer’ work periods. The results 
of these and other energy studies provide important 
guidelines for designing kitchens and other work 
areas in the home, and for developing ways to do 
housework more efficiently. 

This study is reported in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Women’s Association, November 1961. 


The household economics research division 
has prepared a comprehensive summary of the nu- 
tritive value of the diets in households included in 
the 1955 nationwide survey. The summary reviews 
1955 survey results published earlier as well as some 
new findings from the same figures. 

Here are some high lights of new information: 
The few households (8 per cent) who did not meet 
allowances in protein were also short in at least 
three other nutrients, but household diets lacking 
in calcium or ascorbic acid were likely to be short 
only in the one nutrient or, at most, in one or two 
others. 

Families who were high consumers of fat tended 
to get about the same proportion of saturated and 
unsaturated “fats as other families. The principal 
difference between high-fat diets and all others 
was larger quantities of meat, poultry, and fish in 
the high-fat diets. These also contained more 
shortenings, salad oils, and other cooking fats but 
had less of the cereal foods, potatoes, and sugars. 
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High-fat diets contained no more milk, cream, ice 
cream, and cheese than other diets. 

Single copies of “Dietary Evaluation of Food 
Used in Households in the United States,” 1955 
Household Food Consumption Survey Report No. 
16, are free from the Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
e. <. 


For the first time all available data on basal 
energy metabolism in children from all parts of the 
United States have been brought together in one 
research report by Dorothy Sargent in the human 
nutrition research division. Data on basal energy 
metabolism—the amount of food energy required 
to maintain vital life processes—are used by nutri- 
tionists as a base line in establishing human calorie 
needs. 

The traditional method of comparing basal 
metabolism of children by age was found unsatis- 
factory because rates of growth vary (particularly 
just before and during adolescence). Mrs. Sargent 
developed an improved method using the relation- 
ship of weight to height. 

The results of analyzing the data for the group 
with.normal relationship between height and weight 
showed that a child’s basal calorie needs per unit 
of body weight are greatest during the preschool 
years and decrease at puberty. 

Among children of the same weight, basal calorie 
requirements are lower for stocky and overweight 
children than for those with a normal relationship 
between height and weight. 

The report also points up a need for more uni- 
form methods of gathering basal metabolism data 
so that consistent standards can be developed. 

Single copies of “Basal Metabolic Data for Chil- 
dren and Youth in the United States” (HERR 14) 
are free from the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


Now available are mimeographed copies of a 
talk summarizing textiles and clothing research in 
the Institute of Home Economics. It was given by 
Dr. Florence H. Forziati at the AHEA annual 
meeting in Cleveland. 

This comprehensive talk covers the purpose of 
the research, tells how the results are applied and 
publicized, and gives high lights of several current 
and past research projects. 

Write for copies to the: Clothing and Housing 
Research Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Wash-and-Wear Wool Fabrics— 


A Study of Laundering and Evaluation Methods 


ODERN home laundering equipment of- 

fers a choice of conditions ranging from 
severe for soiled cottons to mild for “wash-and- 
wear,” “delicate,” or “modern fabrics.” Although 
the mild conditions were made available to ac- 
commodate the newer, synthetic fibers, it seemed 
of interest to determine their effect on wool fab- 
rics. The results of such an investigation are the 
subject of this paper. 


Methods 


A. Equipment 

A typical 1957 automatic washer—Maytag Model 
140—was selected. It embodied the controls found 
on most other brands of agitator washers, as fol- 
lows: (1) a regular and a reduced agitation and 
spin speed’; (2) cold, warm, and hot water selec- 
tion?; (3) a choice of one to fifteen minutes suds- 
ing time; and (4) normal, medium, and low water 
level choice.* 

The cycle sequence was (1) sudsing for the 
period chosen, (2) spinning, (3) spray rinse in 
which the tub continued spinning as the water 
entered, (4) further spinning, (5) a rinse in the 
filled tub, and (6) spinning to damp dry. A cycle 


1 Controls allowed 54 and 36 oscillations and 620 and 
415 rpm, respectively. 

2 Cold: tap water, in this case about 60°F; warm: ther- 
mostatically controlled at 100°F; hot: temperature of hot 
water supply, in this case about 150°F. Rinse water at 
cold setting: tap water, at warm and hot setting, 100°F. 

3 Normal water level: 7% inches in tub; medium: 5% 
inches; low: 3% inches. 


John F. Krasny and Doris R. Lyerly 


Mr. Krasny is research supervisor and Mrs. Lyerly, 
research associate, on the staff of Harris Research 


Laboratories, Inc., in Washington, D.C. 


with a three-minute sudsing time required approxi- 
mately 20 minutes for completion. 

The dryer was an electric Maytag Model 640W. 
Temperature selection could be made from low 
(approximately 140°F), medium (160°F), and 
high (170°F) settings. The time control allowed 
automatic settings up to 120 minutes. There was 
a five-minute cooling period at the end of the 
drying cycle. 


B. Relaxation of Fabrics 


All fabrics were relaxed by immersion in a 0.1 
per cent solution of non-ionic wetting agent at 
room temperature for one hour and were air dried 
without tension. 


C. Evaluation Methods 


1. Shrinkage measurements. Marks 10 inches 
apart were made on the relaxed fabrics. Shrinkage 
measurements were made by means of a measuring 
template, which had single lines etched on its 
lower face on two sides of the square, and sets of 
30 lines, 1/10 of an inch apart, on the two opposite 
sides. These lines were marked with the corre- 
sponding per cent shrinkage value. The single 
base line was aligned with one set of marks on the 
fabric, and the shrinkage determined by finding 
the line which aligned with the opposite marks. 
The results of this rapid measurement method 
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LIGHT 2.25" FROM WALL 


FABRIC (FUZZINESS RATING) 
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BOARD 860" IN LENGTH 
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SETUP FOR SUBJECTIVE RATING OF MUSSI- 
NESS AND FUZZINESS 


Ficure 1. 


agreed with those made by measuring the distances 
between three pairs of points with a ruler. 

The area shrinkage (A) was calculated as fol- 
lows: 

A = warp shrinkage + filling shrinkage — 

filling shrinkage 
100 
(All in per cent) 


warp shrinkage 


2. Wash-and-wear (mussiness) ratings. Samples 
were rated by three persons in a conditioned room 
(70°F, 65 per cent RH) one hour after removal 
from the dryer. For rating, the fabrics were placed 
on an 8-foot-long table, 30 inches high, where 
they were illuminated by a fluorescent tube at an 
angle of light incidence of about 20 degrees. The 
raters stood in front of the table, opposite the light 
source. The arrangement, together with that used 
for the evaluation of fuzziness, is shown in figure 1. 
It had the advantage of permitting intercompari- 
son of six swatches. Most other wash-and-wear 
evaluation methods permit only viewing of one 
sample at a time (1, 2). 

The best rating, 5, of the common wash-and- 
wear scale (1) does not indicate a perfectly smooth 
fabric but various moderate or low degrees of 
mussiness. It was found necessary to introduce a 
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rating of 6 for smooth wool fabrics. Because of the 
large variation in the fabric color and texture, it 
was found easier to use descriptive phrases rather 
than photographic standards. A rating of 5 was 
defined as very slightly mussy; 4, slightly mussy; 
3, mussy; 2, very mussy; and 1, extremely mussy. 
This scale is roughly comparable to the usual wash- 
and-wear ratings (1). 

3. Fuzz formation. Fuzz formation during laun- 
dering was also rated subjectively. The fabrics 
were draped on a bias over the edge of a vertical 
plywood sheet, 4% inch thick, at about eye level. 
A fluorescent tube, placed behind and slightly be- 
low the edge, allowed the rater to view the fuzz 
against a light or dark background (depending on 
the color of the fabric). Standard fabrics, ranking 
from 4 fuzzy to 1 essentially no fuzz, were used in 
this comparison (see photograph). A_ certain 
amount of fuzziness is desirable in most wool fab- 
rics. For wash-and-wear evaluation, the change 
due to laundering, that is, the difference between 
the absolute rating after the tenth cycle and the 
fuzziness after relaxation but before the first cycle, 
was recorded. 

4. Crease rating. The fabrics were sewn into 
“sleeves,” 1214, by 7% inches, with the seams in the 


FUZZINESS STANDARDS 
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longer dimension and the warp direction. The 
creases were imparted by a modification of a chem- 
ical setting method used in many cutting plants 
for making creases with good stability to moisture 
(but not necessarily laundering) in wool garments 


(3). 
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lem and will be given major emphasis in the fol- 
lowing discussion: Actually, two types of shrink- 
age must be considered in wool fabrics. The first, 
relaxation shrinkage, is caused by tension on the 
fabric in the finishing plant. Upon wetting and 
agitation, the fabric tends to return to a tensionless, 


TABLE | 


Effect of laundering conditions on wash-and-wear characteristics of wool fabrics 





CONTROLLABLE ITEMS 


Load 

Water level 

Agitator and spinning speed 
Laundering time (soaping cycle 
Water temperature 

Washing machine 

Dryer 


LAUNDERING CONDITIONS 
Mild Severe 


8 pounds 
Normal 
Regular* 

3 minutes 10 minutes 
Approx. 100°F Approx. 130°F 
Agitator type, Maytag 1957, Model 140 

Electric, drum, Maytag 1957, Model 640W 


3 pounds 
Normal 
Slow* 


Wash-and-Wear Characteristics after Five Laundering and Air Drying Cycles 


AREA FELTING SHRINKAGE 


FABRIC NUMBER 


Mild 


FUZZ FORMATION IN LAUNDERING 
WASH-AND-WEAR RKATINGT = 


Visual Rating? 


Mild 


per cent per cent 


55 4 
129 é 14 
131 { 30 
113. 30 





* Slow: Modern Fabrics setting of washing machine; Regular: Regular Fabrics setting 


+ A high value indicates a smoother fabric. 


t A low value indicates little change due to laundering in surface fuzziness 


The creases were rated subjectively as follows: 
The sleeves were attached to a vertical cylinder 3 
inches in diameter. In mounting, the crease was 
held against a rod 34 inch in diameter, located 4 
inch in front of the cylinder; the rod was then re- 
moved to allow a natural peak to form in the 
crease. A combination of overhead and side light- 
ing was used. The creases were given ratings of 
6 (best) to 1 (no crease), in accordance with the 
photographic standards obtained from Eastman 
Chemicals Company. Ratings were taken by three 
observers on both creases of each sleeve after 
treatment and-after the first, fifth, and tenth laun- 
dering and tumble drying cycles. 


Results and Discussion 


For screening of wool fabrics for use in wash- 
and-wear garments, shrinkage and appearance after 
laundering and drying (mussiness and fuzziness ) 
must he evaluated. Traditionally, shrinkage of 
wool fabrics in laundering has been a major prob- 


relaxed, state. This type of shrinkage appears in 
many types of fabrics. It is overcome by, for ex- 
ample, Sanforizing of cotton, while wool fabrics 
are usually “London shrunk” or sponged before 
cutting; that is, they are wetted in cold water, 
without agitation, and hung to dry, or they are 
steamed. Sufficient relaxation shrinkage is removed 
in this process if the fabrics are to be cut into 
garments which will be drycleaned. However, this 


process does not necessarily remove all of the 


relaxation shrinkage which occurs in laundering, 
as shown by the finding that many wool fabrics 
shrank in the first but not in subsequent launder- 
ings. In the present work, however, all shrinkage 
measurements were based on the dimensions ob- 
tained after a relaxation similar to London shrink- 
ing, as described under methods. 

The other type of shrinkage, felting, is unique 
for wool. It is generally believed to be caused by 
four factors: agitation, heat, alkalinity of the solu- 
tion, and time of exposure to these conditions. 
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All these factors occur during home laundering; 
on modern washing machines they can be con- 
trolled at various levels. A systematic study of 
these factors was thus undertaken for the purpose 
of determining the most favorable washing proc- 
ess, within the range of conditions available on 
modern home washing equipment, from a wash- 
and-wear point of view: no or very little shrink- 
age, and best possible appearance (minimum 
amount of mussiness and fuzziness) after laun- 
dering and drying. 

Table 1 compares the effects of “mild” as ‘op- 
posed to “severe” laundering conditions. In all 


four of thése commercial all-wool fabrics, the 
severe, cotton-type laundering resulted in gréater 
shrinkage, more mussiness, and more fuzz forma- 


tion. 

Tables 2 and 3 give a more detailed analysis of 
the effects of the washing variables on the least 
compact of the above fabrics, Number 113. Slow 
agitation and spinning speed (Modern Fabrics set- 
ting) resulted in lower shrinkage than fast speeds 
(Regular Fabrics). Similar effects of agitation 
were found by Furry and O’Brien (4) and David- 
son (5). 

Sudsing time also had a major effect on felting 
shrinkage. The largest rate of shrinkage occurred 
during the first few minutes of the first laundering 
cycle; it slowed down during longer sudsing peri- 
ods and in subsequent cycles (6). Rate of shrink- 


TABLE 2 


Effect of mechanical agitation, sudsing time, and 
water temperature on felting shrinkage 





WATER AREA FELTING SHRINKAGE 
TEMPERATURE* | SUDSING idea aid 
SETTING IN TIME 
SUDS STEP 


AGITATION 


SPIN SPEED 


1 cycle 10 cycles 


$ cycles 


minutes per cent per cent 


Slow 3 4.5 8.5 — 
(modern 5 5.0 ll ~- 

9 8.5 14 — 

14 14 21 — 


per cent 


Fast cold ‘ se 15 


(regular) 8. 18 
23 
30 


Slow cold : 4.! 8.5 
(modern) warm ‘ : 11 


ht ‘ . 9.5 


Water level: high 
Load: 3 pounds 
Air drying 





* Cold water was 60° to 70°F; warm water was approximately 
100°F; and hot water was 140° to 150°F. Rinse water was the 
same temperature, warm for the warm and hot washes and cold 
for the cold washes. 
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age was also always larger when the agitation 
speed was fast, as mentioned before. 

There was a trend toward higher shrinkage as 
the temperature of the water was increased, but 
this was neither an important nor consistent effect. 
It appears that under the generally mild launder- 
ing conditions, the relatively short exposure to hot 
water (rinsing occurs at about 100°F even at the 
warm and hot settings) and the rather low range 
of temperatures covered (65° to 150°F), the tem- 
perature on the modern home washer is a minor 
factor in felting shrinkage. There has, incidentally, 
been little agreement among earlier workers with 
respect to the effect of temperature on felting 
shrinkage (7, 8,9). 

Table 3 shows that increasing the water level 
tended to decrease the felting shrinkage, especially 
at the longer sudsing times. This result is ‘con- 
sistent with earlier findings (7, 8, 10). 

Table 4 illustrates the effect of the size of the 
load in washing and tumble drying and compares 
the effects of tumble drying at a low temperature 
for longer periods with those of short-time, high- 
temperature drying. Low loads were found to be 
of great advantage in reducing shrinkage and 
mussiness while they had no effect on fuzz forma- 
tion. The effect of temperature and time was less 
important, but high temperature and short drying 
time produced somewhat less shrinkage than low 
temperature and longer duration of drying. For 
the best appearance, the fabrics should be removed 
from the dryer immediately after it stops lest the 
load come to rest on some fabrics or parts of gar- 
ments and cause creases; this is, however, less 
critical for wool than for the thermoplastic syn- 
thetic fibers. 


TABLE 3 
Effect of water level on felting shrinkage 





AREA FELTING SHRINKAGE 
IN LAUNDERING 


WATER LEVE!L SUDSING TIME 


1 cycle 2 cycles 3 cycles 


minutes per cent per cent per cent 


Low 3 7 11 
31% inches 14 l 27 


Medium ‘ ‘ 12 
5% inches ; é 21 


High 4 1! 
7% inches { 5 6|ChC ll 


Water temperature: warm 
Setting: Modern Fabrics 
Load: 3 pounds 

Air drying 
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TABLE 4 


Effect of temperature, time, and load in tumble drying on the wash-and-wear characteristics of wool fabrics 
(Five laundering and tumble drying cyclea) 





REMOVED FABRIC NUMBER 


LOAD FROM 
DRYER 


DURA- 
TION* 


TEMPERATURE CHARACTERISTIC 


129 181 1138 Average 


minutes | pounds 


Area felting shrinkage (%) 
Wash-and-wear ratingt 
Fuzz formation in laundering} 


Approx. , 65 3 immediately 


— © 


Area felting shrinkage (%) 
Wash-and-wear ratingt 
Fuzz formation in launderingf 


immediately 


ow 


Approx. 


Area felting shrinkage (%) 
Wash-and-wear ratingt 


Fuzz formation in laundering{ 


“ue 


Approx after 1 hour 


Area felting shrinkage (%) 
Wash-and-wear ratingT 
Fuzz formation in launderingt 


— 


Approx immediately 


Area felting shrinkage (%) 
Wash-and-wear ratingt 
Fuzz formation in launderingt 


Approx. immediately 





* Including 5 minutes cooling cycle. 
t A high value indicates smooth appearance. 
t A low value indicates little change due to laundering. 


On basis of the above findings, the following wool fabrics. The next step was to establish 


laundering procedures were standardized for 


future work with wool fabrics: 
Load: 3 pounds 


whether wool fabrics would be better served by 
line drying after the final spinning in the washing 
machine or by tumble drying (drip drying of 


Water level: normal (high) fabrics taken from the washing machine before 


Slow agitation and spinning speed 
Fabrics setting ) 
Water temperature: warm 
Sudsing time: 3 minutes 
Detergent: 30 grams Vel* 
Drying temperature: hot 
Drying time: till dry to the feel, usually 35 min- 
utes 
Removal from dryer: immediately after stopping 
machine 
This standard laundering procedure, which was 
found to clean soiled white wool flannel satisfac- 
torily, is essentially the same as that recommended 
for most wash-and-wear garments. Thus wool ben- 
efits from the same conditions during laundering as 
do other wash-and-wear fabrics, except that it is 
less sensitive to temperatures encountered in home 
laundering and drying than are fabrics containing 
thermoplastic fibers, (11) 
A standard laundering procedure was thus estab- 
lished, using first a high-shrinkage fabric and ‘ , 


checking it with a number of other, commercial, 6 = - 
AREA SHRINKAGE ™) AFTER 'O CYCLES WITH AIR DRYING 


( Modern 





JMBLE DRYING 
— 
°o 


LES wiTH T 
w 
° 


CY 


AFTER 10 


Nn 
° 


AREA SHRINKAGE (%) 
{J 











Ficure 2. Errect or Ar DryiInc AND TUMBLE Dry- 


* The effect of detergent variables was not studied; it 
ING ON SHRINKAGE OF WOOL FABRICS 


has been found to be minor by Galbraith, et al. (12). 
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spinning appeared impractical because of the high 
water retention of wool). Figure 2 shows that 
there were essentially three groups of fabrics: 
I, those which were quite stable in both air and 
tumble drying; II, those which were stable to air 
but not tumble drying; and III, those which shrank 
excessively in both types of laundering but again 
more in tumble drying. Table 5 illustrates the 
similar shrinkage effects for another set of fabrics 
but also shows that tumble drying generally re- 
sulted in less mussiness but more fuzziness than 
did air drying. The first two fabrics listed in this 
table seemed acceptable on all three scores when 
tumble dried: shrinkage not exceeding 2 per cent 
in 10 laundering cycles; appearance as smoother 
than many of today’s commercial wash-and-wear 
items; and only moderate fuzz formation. 

Table 6 compares crease ratings obtained on all- 
wool fabrics with those of commercially available 
wash-and-wear slacks. Hard-finished worsted fab- 
rics retained their chemically set crease approxi- 
mately as well as did the commercial heat-set 
blends but not as well as the 100 per cent Dacron 
slacks. Softer wool fabrics did not fare as’ well; 
however, even the lowest rated wool fabrics had 
a distinct crease after laundering which could be 
easily followed in ironing. 


Summary 


The position of all-wool fabrics in the wash-and- 
wear field was analyzed. Methods for the evaluation of 
some fabric characteristics which contribute to wash- 
and-wear—dimensional stability, smooth appearance, 
and crease retention after laundering—are described. 
Using the adjustments available on modern home laun- 
dering equipment, the optimum method for wool fab- 


TABLE 5 


Effect of air and tumble drying on wash-and-wear 
characteristics of wool fabrics : 





WASH-AND-WEAR 
RATING* 
10 CYCLES 


INCREASE IN 
FUZZINESST 
10 CYCLES 


AREA SHRINKAGE, 
10 CYCLES 


FABRIC NUMBER 


| Tumble 
Drying 


Tumble Air 
Drying | Drying 


Air Tumble Air 
Drying | Drying | Drying 


per cent | per cent 


_ 
~ 
= 


DAwawenwo~. 
mm 22-2 OO 
~wmnwmeeewe Se Oe 
Seon oWew 

22weee oe 
St i a) 
noe Oe Oe 

1 rm COD 
oe © HO 

oe ecnoart aoe 


n= 


Standard laundering procedure was followed. 





* A high value indicates a smoother fabric. 
‘fT A low value indicates low fuzz formation during laundering. 
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TABLE 6 


Permanency of creases in laundering 





CREASE RATING* AFTER 
LAUNDERING AND TUMBLE 


FABRICS DRYING 


l cycle | 5 cycles | 10 cycles 


Experimental Creases: 
Worsted, all-wool, 9 oz per sq yd. . ieee i ae 
Tropical all-wool worsted, 7 oz per 
1 See 
All-wool woolen flannel, anti-shrink 
treated, 9.5 oz per sq yd 
Commercial Controls: 
70% Orlon/30% wool trousers 
55% Dacron/45% rayon trousers 
100% Dacron trousers 





*A high value indicates good crease appearance; a perfect 
crease would be rated 6. 


rics was established. This method was similar to that 
recommended for wash-and-wear fabrics made from 
other fibers: slow agitation and spinning speeds, high 
water level, low fabric load, and short sudsing time. 
Wool was found to be not particularly sensitive to the 
temperatures encountered in washing and tumble dry- 
ing. Tumble drying resulted in less wrinkling but more 
fuzz formation than did air drying. 

Among many commercial all-wool fabrics tested, 
there were several (not even labeled washable) which 
emerged from repeated laundering and tumble drying 
cycles quite smooth and without undue shrinkage and 
fuzz formation. Creases set chemically into all-wool fab- 
rics were retained during repeated laundering and 
tumble drying. It thus appears possible to combine 
the traditional qualities of wool with the wash-and- 
wear or easy-care demands of modern homemaking. 

The laundering and evaluation methods described 
here have been used to investigate the effects of fiber 
parameters (13) and yarn and fabric construction (14) 
on the wash-and-wear characteristics of worsted fabrics. 
This work is presently extended to woolen fabrics and 
to service testing of wash-and-wear, all-wool garments. 
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Educational Demands of the Sixties 


What is the situation in professional fields now that industry is facing the 
strange paradox of a need for workers, with large numbers of people unem- 
ployed? The big problem in both the professions and industry is that of 
securing qualified personnel to meet the demands of our advanced stage of 


development. This situation, already acute in industry, will become more so 
unless we are able through education to stem the tide. The knowledge and 
skills once considered adequate are no longer so. Unemployment among un- 
skilled workers in industry will increase, while the demand for the skilled 
worker, with at least the academic background of the high school, will increase. 

Are people planning for professional careers facing the same situation? Does 
the bachelor’s degree represent a final academic achievement for the profes- 
sional career? Our graduates armed with college diplomas have not yet found 
much difficulty in obtaining remunerative positions in a number of fields; yet 
many large school systems, research laboratories, and commercial organizations 
are placing a premium on advanced degrees. Also, there are many highly 
desirable positions in teaching, research, adult education, and administration 
not open to those whose academic preparation does not go beyond the attain- 
ment of the first college degree. 

The need for graduate study by women in the various areas of home eco- 
nomics is especially great and nowhere more important than in food and 
nutrition. The professional worker in this area should know the contributions 
of research and their application to the problems of human nutrition and 
should have the skill to apply her knowledge in the solution of these problems. 
She should be able to use authentic information to combat the spread of mis- 
information with which the food faddist, the quack, and some advertisers are 
constantly assailing the public. 

The ambition of the young college graduate to become self-sustaining and 
to make a contribution to society as early as possible is highly commendable, 
but this must not blind him to the need of later seeking further education. The 
word “commencement” implies that merely the starting point has been reached 
when the college diploma is awarded. What sufficed at one time by way of 
education and training is not good enough for the sixties and seventies. What 
is happening in industry should make those preparing for professional employ- 
ment beware.—Cecitia Scuuck, Department of Food and Nutrition Research, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings. 





Rehabilitation Aid 
for Rural Homemakers 


EstHeR L. KNOWLES 
University of Vermont 


This report was given at a research section meet- 
ing during the 1961 annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in Cleveland 
in June: Information has been added to bring 
the report up to date as of early fall, 1961. Miss 
Knowles is director for this rehabilitation program. 


In November 1960, the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont received a 
grant of approximately $28,000 from the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The purpose of the grant was to’support a research 
and demonstration project entitled “Rehabilitation 
of Rural Homemakers in Their Own Homes.” The 
grant was for one year with plans for an extension 
to three and one-half years. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the project 
has been the amount of interdisciplinary co-opera- 
tion which we have received. Activity began in 
the spring of 1958 when the Vermont Home Eco- 
nomics Association invited Dr. Lillian Gilbreth 
to speak at its spring meeting about the rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped homemakers. The Vermont 
State Health Department, the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics of the University of 
Vermont, and a number of private and public 
health organizations, co-operated in planning and 
providing for this meeting. 

A panel on the program consisted of the director 
of the Vermont Pilot Rehabilitation Center, the 
director of the Vermont Heart Association, the 
director of the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and the home management specialist of the 
Extension Service. They discussed the needs and 


resources in Vermont for aid to handicapped home- 
makers. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, it was moved 
that a committee be established to continue study 
of aid to handicapped homemakers. 

The Vermont Home Economics Association as- 
sumed leadership for the formation of this com- 
mittee. Its membership was voluntary and _ in- 
cluded personnel from the rehabilitation service, 
occupational therapists, social workers, the State 
Health Department, the Heart Association, the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, the department of 
home economics at the University of Vermont, and 
interested individuals. 

A member of this committee suggested the possi- 
bility of applying for a Health, Education, and 
Welfare research and demonstration grant, and a 
small group volunteered to draft the application. 

It was recognized that the major problem. in 
Vermont is the isolation of rural residents from 
established services which are available in metro- 
politan areas. The purpose of our investigation 
is to determine what resources are available in 
rural areas and how they can be utilized to aid 
handicapped homemakers. The need for achieving 
rehabilitation within the economic and cultural 
setting of the family has been emphasized. 

The excellent work done by the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Connecticut during 
its five-year grant encouraged us to believe that 
the study should be carried on by the department 
of home economics at the University of Vermont. 

Further evidence of co-operation is the voluntary 
service of the members of the state level advisory 
committee for the project. This committee is com- 
posed of the director of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the director of the Department of 
Social Welfare’s Division of Services for the Blind, 
the director of the Vermont Rehabilitation Center, 
a representative of the Vermont Medical Associa- 
tion, a supervisor of Public Health Nursing, a med- 
ical social worker from the State Department of 
Health, and the state home demonstration leader. 

The home economics department hasbeen ex- 
tremely fortunate in obtaining the services of Mrs. 
Julia Judson as our primary investigator. Mrs. 
Judson has a BS and MS in home economics and 
a certificate in physical therapy. She has had ex- 
tensive experience in working with the rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped homemakers. 

In the first six months, we determined the re- 
sources throughout the state. Starting with the 
home demonstration agent in each county, we 
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called on all individuals who might have a con- 
cern for handicapped homemakers. These included 
state public health, visiting, or town nurses; social 
welfare workers; physicians; homemaking and in- 
dustrial arts teachers; voluntary health agency 
personnel; home demonstration and womens’ club 
leaders; and rural pastors. 

We have not attempted to survey the extent of 
disability among homemakers. We know from the 
amount of interest shown in the project that the 
need for rehabilitation exists. 

We did solicit the names of individuals who 
might be interested in becoming demonstration 
subjects. This was done by personal interview, 
by newspaper and journal articles, and by radio 
and television shows. To date there are more than 
300 referrals. to These include both 
women and men with homemaking responsibilities. 
Their disabilities are due to polio, arthritis, visual 
defects, strokes, amputation and fractures, and 


consider. 


other causes. 

The primary purpose of our project is to deter- 
mine how the resources of the state can be uti- 
lized in the rehabilitation of these homemakers 
In our initial cases, Mrs. Judson will work directly 
with the homemaker. She will analyze needs and 
determine what is desirable and feasible for opti- 
mum rehabilitation. This will include adaptation 
or acquisition of necessary equipment, arrange- 
ment of work areas, and the development of skills 

The next step will be to find resources to pro- 
\ local advisory board will 
As ‘the project 


vide what is needed. 
be established to assist in this. 
progresses, we will attempt to analyze the re- 
sources available and their usability. 

We anticipate developing other procedures, such 
as training programs for home economists, nurses, 


physical or occupational therapists who. may be 


interested in beccming instructors in rehabilitation. 
We know that there are homemakers who have 
professional home economics training who desire 
employment outside their homes but who may not 
be abic to work full time cr at any great distance 
from their homes. Job opportunities of this type 
are rare in a largely rural state such as Vermont. 
It is conceivable that these women might form a 
nucleus for a group of rehabilitation instructors 
located in various areas of the state. 
The criteria for selecting cases with.whom we 
will work is as follows: 
(A) Subject with 
1. Substantial disability 
2. Potential for improvement as an effective home- 
maker 
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3. Primarily responsible for management of the 
home 

. Preferably with children 

. Type of limitations that will demonstrate sub- 

stantial changes in homemaking facilities or 

methods 

. Disability ‘that is reasonably static (will not 

change rapidly for the better or worse) 

(B) Living 

1. Within one of the designated areas of the state 

2.In a rural community—under 2500 population 

3.On a road easily accessible to the rest of the 
designated area at all seasons 

(C) Whole family and she will be 

1. Co-operative to any study techniques we may 
want to use 

2. Willing to continue to show home and talk about 
homemaking practices 

3. Willing to have pictures and story used in any 
manner consistent with good taste that will fur- 
ther the research and inspire others 

(D) Other 

1. Subject’s personal physician will consent to the 
research 

2. Subject is deemed physically and psychologically 
feasible through the subsequent screening proc- 
ess 

The screening process was initiated by Mrs. Jud- 
son in consultation with the project director. It 
will be continued by a counselor of the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and will be checked 
by the director of the Rehabilitation Center. 

The major emphasis of the training procedure 
will be placed upon the accomplishment of home- 
making tasks. This is only one part of a home- 
maker's responsibility. We are exploring tech- 
niques for measuring change in attitude toward 
home, family, and community. For the present, 
we are utilizing a guide which we have prepared 
and which Mrs. Judson and the DVR counselor 
will use in keeping an anecdotal record of their 
contacts with the homemaker and the family. This 
guide has been prepared in consultation with a 
psychologist who will later analyze the records. 

We are now at the point of selecting our first 
homes for study. To date our work has been in- 
volved with securing the necessary background 
data. It is impossible to foresee the outcome of 
the project, but we are confident that the strong 
desire of Vermonters to live as independently as 
possible and the warm, neighborly desire to help 
others, which may belie our climate and our gran- 
ite hills, will aid us in finding the best method of 
helping the greatest number of people. 
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Chicago HEIB’s Plan 


Second Careers Conference 


DoroTHy MARSTON 
Chicago HEIB Group 


Exciting professional careers available to women 
in the fields of medicine, government, advertising, 
dietetics, AND home economics will be outlined 
for Chicago-area vocational counselors and school 
administrators early in the spring of 1962. The 
occasion is the second annual Careers for Women 
Conference. 

The educators come to learn firsthand about the 


education, personal qualifications, and future pros- 


pects in various career fields—and pass the in- 
formation along to students whom they counsel. 

The first conference held last year was a joint 
effort of five groups: Chicago Home Economists 
in Business, Illinois Home Economics Association, 
Chicago and Illinois Restaurant Association, Health 
Careers Council of Illinois, and the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago. Because of the enthu- 
siasm of both the sponsors and the 250 counselors 
who attended, additional groups have asked to 
participate in the 1962 conference. 

The Chicago HEIB’s were the organizing force 
behind the first conference. They knew that many 
more counselors would attend if a wide range of 
career information would be available so that the 
time spent would be doubly valuable to those 
attending. At the same time, financing a meeting 
‘and a luncheon in centrally located downtown 
Chicago would require considerable funds. The 
HEIB’s asked the other groups to present their 
career stories and share expenses. 

The two home economists directing the om 
were Careers for Women Chairman Lois Ross, di- 
rector of home economics, the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, and Co-chairman Martha Brandt, director 
of home economics, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. They were further aided by Chicago HEIB 
Chairman Marguerite Gustafson, director of home 
economics, American Dairy Association, and a 
willing group of HEIB members who were behind 
the project from the beginning. 

The 1962 conference will be patterned after the 
previous one. Co-chairmen for 1962 are Mrs. Rae 
Theimer, senior associate; Glick & Lorwin, Inc., 
and Martha Brandt. The morning meeting will 
begin with a get-acquainted coffee hour and an 
opportunity for the counselors to look over the 
career exhibits. 
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Mrs. Leona Murphy, 1961 president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago, offers information mate- 
rial to Jolin P. Harding, II, 1961 head of the Chicago 
Restaurant Association, at the Careers for Women Con- 
ference March 18, 1961, in the Prudential Building. 
Martha Brandt (center), Chicago HEIB co-chairman 
of the conference, joins in discussion of job opportu- 
nities for graduating high school girls. 


Then the formal meeting will start, and each 
group will present its career information. In 1961, 
each group had 30 minutes to introduce its mate- 
rial and answer audience questions. 

Luncheon followed at noon. Last year’s lunch- 
eon speaker was Donald Brieland of ‘the Illinois 
Department of Welfare. He spoke on problems 
affecting teen-age girls and women in relation to 
employment and careers—the trend to early mar- 
riage, lack of foresight about career plans for the 
future, and the problems that arise as women try 
to integrate their various roles as wives, mothers, 
working women, or career women. 

Following the luncheon, the counselors were 
given packets of career information to add to their 
guidance files. Those counselors who were unable 
to attend received this. material in the mail. 

For other groups wishing to undertake such a 
project, the Chicago HEIB’s suggest the following: 

Work closely with the Board of Education and 
the school systems in your area, Both Mrs. Mary 
Mark Sturm, director of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Chicago Public Schools, and Mrs. Blanche 
Paulson, director of the Bureau of Pupil Person- 
nel, Chicago Board of Education, gave the group 
many helpful suggestions, as well as complete co- 
operation. Mrs. Sturm attended the home econ- 
original planning meeting. She recom- 
in touch with Mrs. 


omists’ 
mended that the group get 
Paulson and make further plans with her in order 
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to work with the counselors and school adminis- 
trators. 

Mrs. Paulson appeared on the Careers for 
Women program and discussed “The School's 
Viewpoint.” She emphasized that it’s a gigantic 
job for counselors to keep up with the current in- 
formation, requirements, prerequisites, and train- 
ing for special careers. 

Plan for adequate financing. There are many 
areas where the program might lose its impact if 
a meager budget prevents doing the “extras.” The 
Chicago HEIB’s financed their share of Careers 
for Women with their Easy-on-the-Cook Book 
published in November 1960 by the Iowa State 
University Press. The book will continue to help 
finance the careers project for several years. 

Send an informative, eye-catching invitation. An 
attractive blue invitation, cleverly illustrated, was 
sent to counselors, superintendents, and principals 
in 1961. The same invitation was sent to a partial 
membership list of the sponsoring groups. A per- 
sonal letter from Marguerite Gustafson explaining 
the purpose of the meeting accompanied the invi- 
tation. Both invitation and letter were designed 
to arouse counselors’ interest and enthusiasm. 

Urge your own members to attend the meeting. 
They will have an opportunity to welcome guests 
at the coffee hour and to talk about home eco- 
nomics careers as hostesses at the luncheon. 

Plan useful, easy-to-read career reference mate- 
rial. The Chicago HEIB’s material was assembled 
in a file folder labeled Home Economists in Busi- 
ness. The folder included AHEA career booklets 
and special material prepared by the Chicago 
HEIB’s. This special material discussed career 
possibilities for home economists in business. It 
suggested ways the counselor might recognize the 
aptitudes, interests, and personality characteristics 
indicating that certain students would be well 
suited for home economics careers. Suggestions 
for further education, summer jobs, and job oppor- 
tunities after college were covered to aid the coun- 
selor guide the student toward her career choice. 

The Illinois Home Economics Association mate- 
rial discussed teaching, extension, and research. 
The Association also included a list of home eco- 
nomics scholarships available from Illinois col- 
leges, and, together with the Chicago HEIB’s, gave 
the counselors a list of home economists willing to 
give career talks at high schools and meetings. 
This list included instructions for reaching the 
individual speakers. 

All this material, handily located in each coun- 
selor’s guidance file, helps to keep the home econ- 
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omists in touch with the counselors all year long. 
It makes a Careers for Women Conference even 
more worth while for both the counselors and the 
sponsoring groups. 


Visiting Consultants 
Meet Ifomemaking Needs 


M. Estuer Hitt 


This report of the Visiting Homemaking Consult- 
ant Program in Philadelphia was a part of the 
program of a joint meeting of the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education and the health 
and welfare sections of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland in June 1961. 


Several years ago, members of a local housing 
committee of a community council in Philadelphia 
came to the Board of Education for help. They be- 
lieved that if families in a particular substandard 
housing area in their community had the proper 
help and guidance these families could improve 
their housing conditions. The division of school 
extension called upon the division of home eco- 
nomics, -and together they planned and developed 
a very real adult education program serving home- 
makers in their own homes. 

Over the years, the program has grown in depth 
and in the number of consultants. From their 
original purpose of helping to improve housing 
conditions, these consultants, now totaling nine, 
aim to 

help people help themselves 

help improve the health of family members 

help build and strengthen good family relations 

help people assume responsibility for the care of 
the property in which they live 

These goals are reached through visits to indi- 
vidual families where the homemaking consultant 
gives instruction in how to keep a clean, orderly 
house, help in wise spending of the family income, 
instruction in clothing alterations and make-overs, 
home improvement, and on numerous other topics. 

Most of the consultants are graduate home econ- 
omists. A few have had less than the four years 
of college preparation but have had experience in 
working with adult groups. 

Their salaries are paid by our school district and 
are reimbursed in part through state and federal 
funds for vocational homemaking education. They 
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are supervised by one of the staff members in our 
division of home economics. 

Each consultant has her headquarters in a public 
school in the community in which she works. Here 
she stores her supplies and keeps records of fam- 
ilies visited. 

The families she visits and works with are those 
that have been referred to her as needing help. 
These referrals come from several sources: 

The school in which the consultant is located— 
through the counselor and/or the school nurse 
Families learning of the service who themselves 

request help 
Local Community Councils 
Visiting nurses 

Each consultant becomes thoroughly familiar 
with her particular community. She makes her- 
self and her services known not only to the school 
and the home and school association but also to 
social agencies serving the community. Thus, the 
consultant is able to refer the homemaker, if the 
need is evident, to sources of help for medical 
care, family service, the City Department of Health 
and Sanitation, Legal Aid, and others. 

Many of the families are receiving help from 
the Department of Public Assistance. Last year, 
the homemaking consultants gave excellent service 
in showing the use of surplus food commodities. 
Recipés were prepared and distributed to hun- 
dreds of families through demonstrations held in 
churches, settlement houses, schools, and homes. 

Approximately four times a year the consultants, 
under the guidance of ‘their supervisor, prepare 
a simple, factual newsletter for distribution to their 
families. To indicate what topics are covered in 
these bulletins, here are a few titles: 

Money Management 

Food for Health 

Federal Surplus Food Commodities 

Infant Care 

Child Care—2 to 6 

One Dish Meals 

Care of Household Equipment 

Managing Your Food Dollar 

One morning each month the nine consultants 
meet with the home economics supervisor to dis- 
cuss their problems and exchange news of proj- 
ects. Frequently persons representing health and 
welfare, housing associations, the Housing Author- 
ity, or Family Service are invited to join these 
sessions. 

The unique characteristic of this program is that 
the homemaking consultants work directly with 
the homemaker in her home on a special phase of 
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homemaking urgently needed to improve personal, 
family, and community living. This is a teaching 
service to help family members help themselves. 


Rehabilitation W orkshop 
Emphasized Management 


Cora K. Morris 
Michigan State University 


Miss Morris, now a graduate student working 
toward’ a PhD degree in home management at 
Michigan State University, was the director of 
the workshop on Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
Homemaker with Emphasis on the Management 
Process held at the University in July 1961. 
Mrs. Ruth Kettunen of the University and the 
Michigan Heart Association did much of the 
original planning. 


This workshop was an outgrowth of the recom- 
mendations made at the AHEA Workshop on Ex- 
panding the Services of the Home Economist in 
Rehabilitation held in Denver, Colorado, in June 
1960. Some forty-nine home economists, occupa- 
tional therapists, nutritionists, administrators, and 
graduate students, who came from 13 states and 
represented colleges, hospitals, foundations, soci- 
eties, and associations, services, and medical cen- 
ters and institutes, attended the workshop. 

The theme was “A human centered approach to 
management of resources available to the disabled 
homemaker and her family.” It emphasized the 
many factors involved in working with the dis- 
abled homemaker to help her reach her greatest 
potential by maneging her over-all resource, Liv- 
ing Capacity. 

The workshop was made possible by a financial 
grant from the Michigan Heart Association and 
was jointly sponsored by the Michigan Heart Asso- 
ciation, American Heart Association, department 
of home management and child development in 
the College of Home Economics at Michigan State 
University in co-operation with the Rehabilitation 
Institute, Detroit. 

The summary of the evaluation sheets indicates 
that similar workshops would be well received by 
professional people in other regions of the United 
States. 

Proceedings of the workshop will be published 
and will be distributed from the Michigan Heart 
Association, 3919 John R. Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





COLLEGE CLUBS 


Electives and Activities in Retrospect 


LECTIVES round out our educational experi- 
ence. They may be the frosting on the cake 
or the cake itself in one’s future job or future life. 
But what to elect from the electives? That is the 
problem. To answer it, we turned to home econo- 
mists already working in the field. We asked them: 

Which electives and why? 

We could not hope to distribute and analyze 
the results of questionnaires for our 26,500 mem- 
bers. But we did try to get a representative sample 
by selecting names from the lists of each of eight 
professional sections of AHEA (eliminating the 
college clubs section, of course). We also selected 
the names on a geographical basis, so that we 
would not have a regional bias in the returns. 
About 500 questionnaires were distributed and 
119 were returned—approximately 24 per cent. 

We asked these professional home economists 
two questions: 

1. If you had it to do over again, what electives 
would you include in your home economics pro- 
gram in college? and why? 

2. What extracurricular activities were especially 
valuable? 

We hope that the results will be helpful to club 
members. In the electives, five major groupings 
emerge—showing a very high consensus regarding 
the education needed for living in today’s world. 
Each major group has a number of related subjects 
which are shown in the breakdown of replies. 
Some of these subjects might have been grouped 
differently, but the breakdown will permit you to 
change the emphasis if you so desire. 

As you will see from the figures, nearly every- 
body who filled out the questionnaire listed more 
than one elective. 


Words—An Indispensable Tool 


In our world today—and as far in the future as 
we can envisage—we must use the written and 
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spoken word to formulate and express ideas and 
to communicate them to others. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that 105 home who 
answered the questionnaire recommended electives 
that help students learn to use words more effec- 
tively. The subjects listed were: 

Public speaking, speech 

Journalism, writing 

Radio, television 

Public relations, 

communications 
Some of the reasons for taking these electives: 


economists 


It matters little how much you know if you can’t express 
to .Many 
include writing, and even a factual report might as well be 
all 


mists must speak befare’ groups. 


yourself well others. home economics jobs 


interesting. professional home _ econo- 


.Effective presentation 


-Practically 


of the written word is necessary in every phase of living 

.English, speech, and journalism would have been of 
special help to me. However, I would have needed special 
counseling to this 
much more public speaking than I ever thought it would 


recognize need -Because I did so 
be necessary for me to do—I learmed the hard way. 


Speech—poise and ability to speak before groups 


A Liberal Education 
One home economist in business writes: 


In today’s fast-moving and international existence, it is 
a mistake not to broaden (or liberalize) one’s education 
as much as possible. A knowledge of home economics 
subjects helps get a good job and helps in one’s future as 
a homemaker, but a college person has an obligation to 
utilize this opportunity also to become a learned person— 
or one whose thirst for knowledge in all fields has been 
stimulated. .The subjects listed have enriched my life 
and my job—and are the type of skills and interests which 
either lead a girl to the so-called more glamorous home ec 
jobs, or help her to. be a better teacher or home agent 
or whatever she has chosen. 


This home economist’s list of electives cuts across 
several groups, but concentrates on the group we 
have called “liberal education” subjects. Many 
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others agree with her, as 97 replies listed one or 
more of these subjects: 

English, literature 

History 

Humanities, social sciences .... 

TINY sccrsninsainnuninssianennin 

Philosophy, ethics 

Politics 

Religion 


The Arts 


The third major group is related also to a liberal 
education, but these subjects put the accent on’ 
creativity. Since 60 replies listed one or more o! 
them, we have—perhaps arbitrarily—put them into 
a separate group. 


Art and music appreciation .... 
Music 
ee ; 
Crafts 
These help . provide “personal satisfaction, 
growth” and “inspiration” as well as definite help 
in many phases of home economics work. One 
college teacher advocates music appreciation 
“simply to enlarge my capacity for pleasure in my 
spare time” and arts and crafts “purely for the 
pleasure of being creative.” A home economist 
in business lists art courses because they give 
“better understanding of color and design.” A 
homemaker urges music appreciation because it is 
an “art that seems to go with home economics 


and children.” 


Business and Finance 
For the practical side of living and working, 
mathematics, economics, statistics, accounting, in- 
vestments, and business subjects were recom- 
mended by 39 of those who answered the ques- 
tionnaire. 
Mathematics, economics, statistics 
accounting, investments ........... 30 
Business and personnel management .. 9 
In addition, a teacher-educator had this to say: 


Math is such a challenging essential. If we all were more 
adept at mathematical thought, perception, and perform- 
ance, we would avoid some of our gross errors in the areas 


of learning to which we give most of our time 
International Understanding 

For better understanding of people of other cul- 
tures, 21 respondents listed foreign language and 
world affairs courses. Of these, 15 named foreign 
languages and 6, world affairs. 
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Other Electives 


It was interesting to note that 13 questionnaires 
listed typing as a tool for the home economist; 8 
listed physical sciences. Speed reading, parlia- 
mentary procedure, legal courses, logic, guidance 
counseling, community organization, citizenship 
were among the courses mentioned by one or more 
of the AHEA members who replied. Teaching 
methods and education courses were advocated 
by four, regardless of what field of home econom- 
ics is chosen as a career. Homemakers, especially, 
asked for help in the “do-it-yourself” phase of 
living. Three recommended courses in mechanics 
and basic repairs in home equipment, and one 
suggested a course in electricity for the home 


Extracurricular Activities 


It will not come as a surprise that organizational 
and committee work—especially assuming leader- 
ship responsibilities when possible—headed the list 
of extracurricular activities that were especially 
valuable. Thirty-five replies indicated this activity 
with the emphasis on participating in any group: 
in addition, thirty listed the home economics club 
as most important. The breakdown is as follows 


Organization and committee work ...... 35 
9 
> 


Home economics club .......... ) 


Sororities (including Omicron Nu, 
Phi Upsilon Omicron, Mortar 
Board, and others ) 

Religious associations 

Dramatics 

Chorus, choir, glee club, band 

Editorial work . 

YWCA 

Part-time job 

Active sports : 

Debating or speech clubs 

Student government nha 

TS) 5 CC 

Community and service activities 

Numerous other activities were listed by one or 
two persons, such as adviser to underclassmen, 
summer camp, art club, work as wardrobe mistress 
for a dramatic group, interfaith and interracial 
student councils, international affairs group, fund 
raising. 

The variety will suggest that extracurricular 
activities may be used as an experience in living. 
Just as life has many facets—a variety of activities 
can help us prepare for it. If this survey helps 
some of you discover the activities and electives 
that best fulfill your needs and enrich your life, 
its purpose will be served. 
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do you know that...... 


Home 
Economists 


are in top 
executive 
positions? 


in the United States - - 


¢ A home economist directs the largest 
testing laboratory sponsored by a 
woman’s magazine... 


* A home economist is chief of food 
management and nutrition for our 
largest health research center .. . 


¢ A director in the government’s top 
federal agency devoted to education 
is a home economist . . . 


¢ Home economists hold executive 
positions in at least four of the eight 
largest advertising agencies... 


¢ Vice-president of one of the largest 
food corporations is a home econo- 
mist... 


¢ A home economist is head of the 
textile laboratory in the largest gen- 
eral merchandising organization . . . 
















































































All qualified 

home economists are 
college graduates. 
Many hold 


advanced degrees. 


in fact .....home economists hold 
executive positions in 


© Business 

© Research 

¢ Education 

e Institution Administration 
¢ Extension 


© Health and Welfare 


because .. . “They have the touch of the sociologist 
and the teacher along with a good grounding in the 
natural sciences. Add to this a creative temperament 
...and you have a valuable set of abilities.” 


es Management magazine 


October 2, 1959 
“ 


and for the women just starting out: 


Beginning salaries for home 
economists rank in the top three 
for women. Opportunities for 
employment are expanding 
every year. 


(This is #2 in the “Home Economics Today” series prepared by the Public 
Relations and Communications Committee of the American Home Economics 
Association, 1600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C.—December 1961.) 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Pinkie E. Torirt 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The teacher image in America—the reasons for 
its current low status, D. Watnour. J. Higher 
Educ. 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 31-35. 

The image of the teacher in the American mind 
is far from favorable. The businessman, successful 
politician, the professional athlete, the romantic 
entertainer, the applied scientist, and the physician 
all seem to draw more favorable reaction from the 
public than does the teacher. Most Americans have 
not grown up in an atmosphere in which it is con- 
sidered a high ambition to become a teacher. We 
have placed economic interests above many others, 
including the educational. In this process, the 
teacher's image is bound to be dwarfed in relation 
to the ideal of economic success. 

Teachers are reluctant to push themselves into 
the limelight or to seek prestige. This image has 
brought on a change in the function of teachers. 
The idea that the teacher has something to do with 
the goal of life, that he aids in the student's dis- 
covery of his purpose in life has. been replaced by 
the notion that the teacher ig\@ mecessary instru- 
ment on the way to a goal of stieeéss. 

The image has faded because the teacher and his 
product are no longer viewed as directly connected 
with ‘life’s goals. This means that much valuable 
talent is lost because teachers are not the inspirers 
and molders of human conduct that traditional aca- 
demic sentiment often assumes. 


The college in community life, M. F. Seay. Adult 
Educ. 11, No. 3 (Spring 1961), pp. 158-160. 
The college is critically in need of the community 

and can be served intellectually and spiritually by 

it. It should be related to the local community to 
the extent that the institution’s educational objec- 
tives are served. 

Educational objectives vary with institutions. 

Example: A community college may be designed 


to Serve a local community with terminal curriculum 
planned to meet the specific need of that com- 
munity; a four-year liberal arts college may serve a 
national clientele with general educational and 
preprofessional curriculums; while a university's 
function is three-fold—instruction, research, and 
field services. The objectives differ widely among 
the various institutions. 
The success of relationship between the college 
and community will depend upon the following: 
1. What the public relations program is doing to 
bring about a closer relationship 
2. The use of the community resources in the edu- 
cational process 
3. The degree to which the college identifies its 
educational experience 


The professor, P. S. Mousourre. J. Higher Educ. 

32, No. 6 (June 1961), pp. 323-328. 

The professor is the unusual teacher who has in- 
tegrity, vitality, stability, and courage. Although he 
is interested in young people and respects them, he 
is not content with commonplace ambition or intel- 
lectual attainment. He is an exponent of the culture 
in our nation. He must express the ideals, the 


values, the achievements, the hopes, the fears, and 
disappointments of our society. 

Personal influence is a force that goes out from 
one simply by virtue of what he is. This power 
he emits, can make other individuals gay or sad, 
good or bad. It is the personal example a teacher 


sets rather than the precepts he expounds that 
effects all the real educating of the pupil. The only 
way to improve mankind is to be something that 
inspires men. 


A key to values for educators, A; G. Wintu. 
Educ. Leadership 18, No. 8 (May 1961), pp. 
493-496. 

Schools whose concern is with the growing young 
have a special responsibility. The quality of our 
work in American schools helps youth develop a 
clear sense of life’s purpose to sustain them in 


_moments of crisis and enable them to be full par- 


ticipants in building a future with imagination and 
courage. We shall need clarity of values to guide 
us in making decisions about school programs and 
policies in our world of revolutionary changes. 
Values must be won out of living experience and 
hard reflection. 

To be human means to have the capacity to cre- 
ate values, the capacity to transform the quality of 
life for better or worse. No one is without this 
capacity. By seeing his life essentially as the oppor- 
tunity for creating and realizing value, the indi- 
vidual can find his own life in the daily acts that 
he performs. 
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Family Economics— 


Ilome Management 


Contributed by Itse H. WotF 
Oklahoma State University 


Economics of fashion demand, D. E. Rosrnson. 
Quart J. Econ. 75, No. 3 (Aug. 1961), pp. 376- 
398. 

Fashion is defined as “change of design of things 
for decorative purposes.” The motivation of fash- 
ion is emulation by the masses in design choices 
of the minority with social status and affluence. 
Fashion’s influence is greatest in the apparel in- 
dustry but is increasing in many other consumer 
goods; thus, it has decided economic consequences. 

The author believes that economists have too 
long overlooked the role of fashion in economic 
theory and gives an interpretation of this role. He 
distinguishes between scarcity (limited supply) 
and rarity (limited supply plus recognition as dis- 
tinguished) and their significance to the law of 
supply and demand. An analysis of fashion be- 
havior indicates that the pursuit of demonstrable 
rarity for its own sake is a principal key under- 
lying demand for luxuries. It exerts obvious quan- 
titative and less obvious qualitative and organiza- 
tional effects on the current means of production 
and consumer demand. If the economist should 
include in his deliberation the actively rarity- 
minded consumer, which fashion theory requires, 
the discipline may well undergo some readjust- 
ments. 


Story of a revolution under way in retailing. 
U.S. News & World Rept. 51, No. 13 (Sept. 25, 
1961), pp. 101-105. 

In order to encourage more spending and to 
meet the intense competition for the 422 billion 
dollar annual income and the almost 800 billion 
dollar liquid assets of the U.S. consumer, retailing 
is undergoing a revolution. 

Many retailers are combining soft goods with 
hard goods and selling services like foreign travel 
tours, insurance, and installment credit. The idea 
of discount houses is spreading to a variety of 
goods. Downtown stores are branching into sub- 
urban shopping centers featuring a variety of retail 
outlets. The use of self-service and automation 
are growing to reduce overhead costs. Mergers 
are frequent. With these almost continuous in- 
novations, the retail business is growing and help- 
ing to protect the consumers from rising prices. 
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What to do with $1,000,000,000,000? T. A. 
Wise. Fortune 64, No. 3 (Sept. 1961), pp. 105- 
107. 

With this article, Fortune begins a series on 
personal investing. The magazine believes that, in 
the United States, personal financial assets total 
about a trillion dollars. Individuals add about 25 
billion dollars annually to their assets through sav- 
ing and through increase in the value of stocks, 
which account for more than a third of these assets. 

Not only is there an increasing amount of money 
to invest but also an “extraordinary proliferation of 
investment opportunities” which cater to different 
investment goals. Consequently, many investors, 
both large and small, lack the knowledge to make 
intelligent choices. This article briefly explores 
some of the newer investment alternatives, such 
as real estate syndicates, the commodity. market, 
options in the stock market, oil and gas ventures, 
the currency market, and the more speculative 


bonds. 


How ethical.are businessmen? R. C. BaumMnHanRT. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 39, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1961) 
pp. 6-84. 

The answers to the title question are derived 
from the findings of a study based largely on a 
lengthy questionnaire which was completed by 
1700 executive readers of the magazine. 

The high lights of the findings indicated that 
although business executives are alert to the social 
responsibilities of business, they often disagree 
about what is ethical; they profess a high level of 
ethical aspirations for themselves but “reveal a 
lower opinion of the practices of the ‘average’ 
businessman.” They believe that the man most 
likely to act ethically has a well-defined personal 
code and is employed by a management that shows 
an ethical attitude in words and action, for the 
head of any enterprise tends to set the pattern for 
the employees. 

In the questionnaire, the businessmen pointed 
out numerous generally accepted practices which 
they considered unethical and cited daily problems 
in which the economic solutions conflict with the 
ethical. Most of the respondents favored a written 
code of ethics for their industry which would give 
specific guides of conduct and be capable of en- 
forcement. They believe that religion and clergy 
have not provided guidance for ethics in business 
and that serving the interest of shareholders but 
not of consumers and employees is unethical. 

The author concluded that the questionnaire 
answers encourage optimism about U.S. business. 
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A study of relationships between the family 
situation, bronchial asthma and personal ad- 
justment in children, S$. Duso, J. A. McLean, 
A. Y. T. Cuno, et al. J. Pediat. 59, No. 3 (Sept. 
1961), pp. 402-403. 

In 1957 an unselected group of 71 asthmatic 
children, 2 to 15 years, and their families were 
drawn from allergists’ practices in order to study 
the degree of severity of asthma, response to 
treatment, psychiatric assessment, parental atti- 
tudes, and relationship of the child to the family, 
including the patterns of child care, the child’s 
personality and general adjustment with parents. 

A two-hour interview was held with the 69 
mothers and 50 fathers from all levels of eco- 
nomic background. In addition, there was careful 
study of the history of each child. No relationship 
between family dynamics and the asthma or its 
severity was shown, but a relationship between 
family dynamics and the personality and behavior 
of the children was clearly demonstrated. 


Premarital experience no help in sexual adjust- 
ment after marriage, P. Popenoe, Ed. Family 
Life 21, No. 8 ( Aug. 1961), pp. 1-2. 

A questionnaire study of 2,000 women revealed 
that neither delayed marriage nor lack of previous 
sexual experience was a hindrance to women’s 
satisfactory sexual adjustment in marriage. 


Casework with the aging. Social Casework 42, 
No. 5-6 ( May-June, 1961), pp. 219-290. 
Proceedings of a seminar on aging held at Arden 

House October 30 to November 4, 1960 includes 

succinct discussions on our aging populations, the 

influence of social structure, issues, diagnostic con- 
siderations, and use of relationship, guardianship, 
and protective services for older people. 


The parent takes the blame, A. F. Korner. 
Social Casework 42, No. 7 (July 1961), pp. 
339-341. 

Parents can be helped without reassuring them 
or accusing them falsely. Although they feel re- 
sponsible for all of the child’s symptoms and be- 
havior, all behavior is really a two-way street. 
Individual differences in children and parents are 
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real. One method for one child :may be an entirely 
misguided one for another, and children’s needs 
are different in different stages. 


The rise and fall of life adjustment, M. Jony- 
son, Jr. Sat. Rev. 42 (March 18, 1961),- pp. 
46-47. 

The problem of education for adjustment re- 
mains unsolved and schools will have to face the 
question, “What can the schools do to help young 
people become better family members, better citi- 
zens, better workers?” Man’s knowledge can be 
organized into structure and content, especially 
that which is most universal and enduring, or 
knowledge can be organized according to a func- 
tional plan, emphasizing process as it applies to 
personal and contemporary concerns. 

The decline of the family and the high rate of 
divorce disturb us. Should the school teach facts 
indirectly through a sociology course or directly 
by a course on how to select a mate and how to 
enrich home life? 

Life adjustment education grew in importance be- 
cause process and application were being ignored in 
academic programs. It declined when courses neg- 
lected content broadly applicable to many problems. 

The problems of general education for all youths 
must be solved, and if liberal education omits them 
life adjustment or something similar will bounce 
back again. 


Social changes and psychological patterns. J. So- 

cial Issues 17, No. 1 (1961), pp. 1-92. 

A symposium on the psychological consequences 
of social change revealed very little research in 
progress and great difficulties in methodology and 
complexity of the area but a need for interdiscipli- 
nary efforts to include psychological, sociological, 
and historical analyses to reveal unworked and 
unasked questions. 

Included were studies of the changing American 
child as seen by the changing American parent; 
the psychological techniques of discipline and their 
effects; changes over six decades in attitudes and 
values of educated women; the myth of suburbia; 
and analyses of social change. 


New trends in work with parents: Progress or 
change? S. Cooper. Social Casework 42, No. 7, 
(July 1961), pp. 342-347. 

Family treatment is proposed as a group en- 
deavor, or as work with the mother on the child’s 
behalf, but the child is still a separate and unique 
personality who needs specific and personal help. 
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Anomalies in the prediction of nutritional dis- 
ease, A. R. P. WALKER. Nutrition Rev. 19, No. 9 
(Sept. 1961), pp. 257-259. | 
Nutritional science has made such progress within 

the last generation that it is possible to predict, in 
part, the stigmata likely to occur in a population 
group from its dietary pattern. The degree of ex- 
posure to ultraviolet radiation and incidence of 
parasitism are also significant. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of situations in 
which anomalies prevail. This paper refers to two 
types of anomalies: Group I includes diseases which 
are strongly associated with or modified by nutri- 
tion but are less common in certain contexts than 
would be expected, such as infantile scurvy and 
myocardial infarction in the Bantu and alcoholic 
cirrhosis in the South African Bantu. Group II in- 
cludes diseases or conditions at one time firmly held 
to be primarily of nutritional origin but now re- 
garded as of uncertain or unknown etiology. Some 
of these are nutritional heart disease and gyneco- 
mastia (enlargement of the male breast) of the 
Bantu, and versical stone in Indians. 

The author comments that this discussion illus- 
trates the fact that while knowledge is far advanced 
regarding the predictability of numerous diseases 
caused or modified by nutrition, such knowledge 
is far from complete. There are certain diseases 
which should be more common than they are, and 
there are certain diseases whose etiology, formerly 
ascribed to nutrition, remains unknown. Such con- 
ditions or diseases present problems of a type in 
which animal experimentation is likely to give 
meager or no help. 


Day hospital for geriatric patients, W. PoLNeR. 

Geriatrics 16, No. 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 89-93. 

A relatively new development is the day hospital 
—a place where patients spend a substantial portion 
of their “working time” under a therapeutic regime, 
returning to their homes to sleep at night. Most 
highly developed under the National Health Service 


in England, the day hospital is not intended to , 


provide complete care of the chronically ill patient. 
It must be integrated with existing community 
facilities. 

The article recognizes certain advantages and 
disadvantages in the operation of the day hospital 
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for geriatric patients; yet, it also recognizes that the 
problems posed by some elderly patients can only 
be solved by placing them in an institution. For 
others -the day hospital offers the advantages of 
intensive treatment and a minimum of disruption 
of family life. 

An extensive bibliography is included. 


Results of treatment in phenylketonuria. Nutri- 
tion Rev. 19, No. 8 (Aug. 1961), pp. 234-236. 
On the basis of published reports, treatment early 

in infancy with a low phenylalanine diet brings 

about a definite improvement in mental ability. 

W. E. Knox (Pediatrics 26, No. 1, July 1960, pp. 
1-11) reviewed reported cases. For analysis, the re- 
ported cases were divided into two groups: those in 
whom treatment was begun when the patient was 
under 36 months of age and those given the diet 
after this age. There was little or no improvement 
in the latter group, comprised of 44 patients. The 
body of the Knox report is concerned with the 
first group, some 43 patients. 

The author concludes that early treatment of pa- 
tients with phenylpyruvic oligophrenia is accom- 
panied by a significant degree of improvement in 
mental and neurologic status. Furthermore, the 
degree of improvement is inversely related to the 
age at which treatment is started. Granting this 
conclusion, the matter of early diagnosis becomes 
of paramount importance. 

The results of screening programs now under 
way in certain areas.of this country will be awaited 
with interest. 


What’s holding up fluoridation? Changing Times 

15, No. 8 (Aug. 1961), pp. 15-18. 

Tooth decay can be drastically reduced by add- 
ing a trace of fluoride to public drinking water— 
that has been proved. Yet a small but zealous band 
of opponents has managed to deny 40 million chil- 
den the benefits of this safe, simple protection. The 
article classifies the dissenters to fluoridation and 
“pretty well sums up the position of those who 
approve fluoridation.” 

The American Dental Association is becoming 
more and more active in preparing and distributing 
information to local groups in the promotion of 
fluoridation. Most state health departments will 
help, and the U. S. Public Health Service will 
provide written material. 

If a fluoridation fight is in the offing in your com- 
munity, people will need to remember that “their 
children’s and their grandchildren’s teeth are worth 
the struggle.” 
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Esthetics and design through structure, L. J. 
BRANDENBUBGER. Industrial Design 8, No. 9 
(Sept. 1961), pp. 74-85. 

One great reservoir of untapped design talent is 
the student who has a natural bent for both the arts 
and sciences but often gravitates to the sciences. 

When a student with these dual talents does take 
design, the result is often a great deal of stimula- 
tion, generating fruitful mutations in teaching pro- 
cedures and philosophy. However, the student's 
analytical ability still is not exploited and developed 
anywhere near his capacity, and this aspect of his 
creativity is all too often prejudiced and dissipated 
in favor of the fine arts approach. The goal is not 
to put emphasis on the scientific approach either 
but to find a mutually fortifying balance between 
the arts and sciences. 

The desirability of training the student to be in- 
ventive and to be a conceptual thinker is universally 
acclaimed, but that is no guarantee that much will 
be done about it. 

The sciences and technology are one of the essen- 
tial ingredients in this whole matter of problem 
solving, not only because of the factual information 
they provide but also because of the mental stimula- 
tion and development they engender. If such sub- 
jects are taught with inspiration and not just by 
rote, they help every student to build a strong, 
vigorous philosophy of design, to seize upon the 
essentials and throw out the superfluous. 


Remodeling, inside the house. House & Home 
19, No. 9 (Sept. 1961), pp. 113-123. 

Remodeling an old house often. involves opening 
up living spaces so they flow into each other and 
into the outdoors. Basic points to remember: 

1. Any nonbearing wall can be ripped out. 

2. Any bearing wall can be replaced with a beam at 
ceiling level supported at the side walls. 

3. You can turn a door into a window or a window 
into a door. You can add doors or windows by 
using a header. 

In kitchens: Often older kitchens are too small. 
Consider adding the adjacent pantry, breezeway, 
or dining area; or consider expanding outward with 
a small new wing. 

In living rooms: Sometimes you can open two 
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small rooms to make one big room—and you can 
always make a room seem larger. A small front 
parlor can be combined with a dining room. Two 
rooms across the back can be combined into a 
pleasant rear living room. 

In bathrooms: Today’s new fixtures and materials 
are more handsome and easier to clean than were 
older fixtures and materials. With careful planning, 
you can often make an older bathroom serve not 
just as a bathroom but as a home beauty center, 
dressing room, and laundry center. 

In bedrooms: The problem is to create more 
space. Sometimes the only solution is to add a wing 
or a second story to the house. But often the exist- 
ing space can be enlarged or made more usable and 
efficient by smart replanning. 


Why the dealers gripe about selling laundry. 
Electrical Merchandising Week 93, No. 34 ( Aug. 
21, 1961), p. 8. 

Too frequent model changes; lack of sales and 
service training; service problems. These complaints 
outweigh home laundry dealers’ traditional concern 
about discount houses and shrinking profit margins, 
according to an EM Week survey. 

Service problems are far and away the biggest 
bugaboo in the home laundry industry. According 
to dealers surveyed, they range from poor quality 
control at the factory to needless customer calls 
after delivery. 

The lack of good servicemen and the lack of 
training for servicemen were other complaints. A 
number of dealers thought that manufacturers 
ought to consider the problem involved in servicing 
in customers’ homes when they design products. 


Non-stick fry pans. Consumer Reports 26, No. 

10 (Oct. 1961), pp. 550-551. 

Non-stick fry pans, recently available on the 
market, have had a great consumer response in 
sales. Many foods can-be cooked in non-stick fry 
pans with no shortening, and foods do not stick to 
them. Also they are easy to clean. 

The non-stick quality is due to a plastic coating, 
generally one of the fluorocarbon resins. Such 
resins form a slippery, waxy-feeling coating, whitish 
in color. It is essentially an inert compound that 
resists attack by other materials, and combination 
with them, and retains its unusual properties at 
both very low and relatively high temperatures for 
a thermoplastic. Some of these resins are relatively 
soft and can be nicked or scratched by knives, forks, 
and spatulas. Wooden spatulas are recommended 
for use to prevent such damage. 
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Defrosting times of frozen turkeys, K. LONGREE 
and C. Moracne. School Lunch J. 15, No. 7 
(Sept. 1961), pp. 23-26. 

Turkeys defrosted at room temperature required 
only 14 to 4 the time necessary to defrost turkeys 
in the refrigerator; but, on the basis of the results 
of this study, it is concluded that defrosting turkeys 
outside the refrigerator is bacteriologically risky. 
If defrosting at room temperature is deemed un- 
avoidable, great vigilance is necessary. Since the 
presence of a wrapping did not prolong defrosting 
time, the wrapping should not be removed and 
- birds should be moved to a refrigerator immediately 
when the defrosted stage has been reached. The 
practice of thoroughly washing defrosted turkeys 
prior to cooking is an excellent one. 


Two steps to control of personnel turnover, J. 
Hypven. Hospitals 35, No. 17 (Sept. 1, 1961), 
pp. 38-46. 

Personnel turnover is expensive in terms of both 
tangible and intangible costs. Among the important 
measurable costs are: recruitment, screening, train- 
ing, lowered production, time spent by supervisor 
with néw employee, and rescheduled work. 

Effort to reduce employee turnover involves: (1) 
learning where the problems are, and (2) organizing 
a corrective campaign. Such a program cannot be 


sporadic or half-hearted but must be given the same - 


kind of attention as any other important hospital 
campaign. To be effective, it needs leadership, care- 
ful assessment of needs, co-operation of department 
heads and supervisors, and follow-through. 


Frying fish and seafood the right way. Restaurant 
Mgt. 89, No. 3 (Sept. 1961), pp. 73, 108+. 
Selection of fat, preparation of fish for frying, 

and frying time and temperature are discussed. It 

is difficult to determine an ideal frying temperature 
for any particular food because of varying condi- 
tions such as: rate of temperature recovery of the 
fry kettle; weight of food fried at one time; temper- 
ature of the food, including whether frozen or 
thawed; length of cooking time required; and size 
and shape of the pieces of food. With new fast- 
recovery kettles, it is possible to fry foods at some- 
what lower temperatures than was previously rec- 
- ommended. 
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Suggestions for care of the fryer and care of 
the frying fat are also discussed. 


Receiving: Where kitchen control begins, R. 
Luxowski. Institutions 49, No. 3 (Sept. 1961), 
pp. 74-76. 

A penny saved by good purchasing practices may 
be a penny earned—but only if receiving practices 
are well organized and tightly controlled. In large 
food services, receiving is a full-time job, while 
in smaller establishments it may be done by the 
storeroom man. The receiving clerk is a key em- 
ployee, important to the over-all operation of the 
food service. His most important duties are check- 
ing incoming deliveries for quantity and weight, 
inspecting for quality, recording deliveries, and 
delivering merchandise to its proper place. He 
may also be responsible for storing food, ordering 
staples, and taking inventory. 

The receiving area, equipment needed, and re- 
ceiving procedures are discussed in this article, the 
second of a series on this subject. The first article 
appeared in the June 1961 issue, p. 128. 


Feeding senior citizens, E. Bram. Vol. Feeding 
Mgt. 17, No. 3 (Sept. 1961), pp. 28-32. 
Simplicity, ease of handling, and sound nutrition 

are important in planning geriatric meals. Older 

people need less food for energy than they did in 
their earlier years, but other nutritional require- 
ments remain about the same as when they were 
children or young adults. This means fewer 
starches, sweets, and fats. Factors that usually bear 
watching are adequate protein, calcium, iron, and 

the vitamins, especially A and C. 

Although three meals a day about equal in size 
are recommended for older people, more frequent 
and smaller meals may work out better. Food 
should be attractively served, and portions should 
not be too large. 

As most people grow older, their sense of taste 
and smell becomes less keen, and more attention 
needs to be given to seasoning. Meats may need to 
be limited to those that can be served in bite-size 
pieces. 


A bibliography for hotel and restaurant adminis- 
tration and related subjects, K. Spryney. Cor- 
nell Hotel & Restaurant Quart. 2, No. 2 (Aug. 
1961), pp. 48-103. 

This is a selected list of books, pamphlets; and 
articles from 1960 periodicals. Also included in this 
issue is an informative article on the Navy’s food 
research program. 
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Cariogenicity of foods, B. G. Brssy. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 177, No. 5 (Aug. 5, 1961), pp. 316-321. 
Studies on the influence of changes in food 

availability and usage on caries incidence in popu- 

lation groups have implicated carbohydrate foods. 

In vitro investigations have demonstrated that 
the low acidity at which enamel is dissolved rap- 
idly and which is produced by fermentation of 
carbohydrate on tooth surfaces is maintained for 
only 10 to 15 minutes. If such in vitro studies can 
be used to interpret the situation in the mouth 
then, except for very retentive foods, the frequency 
of intake of carbohydrate foods is more closely 
related to caries attack than the amount consumed. 

A long-term study of institutionalized patients 
in which the form and frequency of use of sugar 
was modified was carried out in Vipeholm, Sweden. 

The frequency of sugar consumption, particularly 

between meals, was found to be of great impor- 

tance. Also sugar in solution was less cariogenic 
than sugar in a carrier stich as bread. 


Dietary factors regulating serum cholesterol, 
N. Joturre. Metabolism 10, No. 7 (July 1961), 
pp. 497-513. 

The American Heart Association has stated that 
“reduction or control of fat consumption under 
medical supervision with reasonable substitution 
of polyunsaturated for saturated fats is recom- 
mended as a possible means of preventing. athero- 
sclerosis and decreasing the risk of heart attacks 
and strokes.” This article reviews investigations 
on which this recommendation is based and the 
dietary principles by which it can be implemented. 

Substitution of vegetable, fish, and marine mam- 
mal oils. which are rich in polyunsaturated fatty 
acids results in a fall in serum cholesterol in most 
individuals. This action is thought to be due to 
the change in the ratio of polyunsaturated to 
saturated fatty acids (P/S). A satisfactory ratio is 
considered to be 1.25 or more. The calculation of 
the dietary P/S ratio is based on the content of 
linoleic acid or its biological equivalent. A cho- 
lesterol-lowering effect of the iso-acids and the 
conjugated and trans isomers formed by partial 
hydrogenation of vegetable oils has not been 


demonstrated. A new method of hydrogenation 
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involves reduction of the fatty acids in the hy- 
drogenated portion of the monounsaturated and 
saturated forms and results in an end product 
with no abnormal isomers and with a higher P/S 
ratio than that obtained by earlier methods. A 
table of fatty acid composition and P/S ratio of 
foods is included in the article. 


Metabolism of fluorides, H. C. Hodge. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc. 177, No. 5 (Aug. 5, 1961), pp. 313- 
316. 

A discussion of fluoride metabolism which pro- 
vides reassurance regarding the safety of fluori- 
dated water is presented. 

After intravenous doses of fluorides, soft tissues 
show some uptake, but such doses are distributed 
principally and almost equally between the por- 
tion excreted by the kidney and that deposited in 
the bone. With gradual increases in fluoride in- 
take, skeletal fluoride increases linearly until an 
intake of 8 ppm is reached when skeletal incre- 
ments no longer occur. A steady state is established 
in which fluoride excretion equals fluoride intake. 

Fluoride is deposited in bone by exchange of the 
fluoride ions with hydroxyl ions in the crystal 
lattice. In teeth, the enamel surface layer may 
acquire most of its fluoride from contact with 
fluorides in food and water while the dentine, like 
bone, acquires it from the circulation. Fluoride 
deposition in the bone is not irreversible, and 
individuals subjected to a sodium fluoride load 
will show a gradual loss due primarily to the con- 
tinuing skeletal renewal which results in some 
translocation of fluoride and some loss through 
excretion in the urine. 


The state of pyridoxine nutrition in patients 
with kwashiorkor, J. J. THeron, P. J. Prerortus, 
H. Wo xr, and C. P. Jousertr. Pediatrics 59, No. 
3 (Sept. 1961), pp. 439-450. 

Biochemical tests used in evaluating the state of 
pyridoxine nutrition were conducted in kwashior- 
kor patients. The xanthurenic acid excreted in re- 
sponse to a tryptophan load decreased after pyri- 
doxine administration, and in 9 of 17 patients 
the response indicated a pyridoxine need. A fail- 
ure to show normal increments in the excretion of 
N-methyl nicotinamide (NMN) after tryptophan 
loading is also typical of such a need. Seven of 
17 subjects showed a lower than normal increment 
in NMN. A low excretion of 4-pyridoxic acid is 
characteristic of a deficiency state. Excretion in- 
creased gradually after treatment with the. ward 
diet and markedly after administration of pyridoxine. 
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Fabrics laminated to urethane foam, N. New- 
MAN, J. Brore, and D. Frisoman. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 50, No. 17 (Aug. 21, 1961), pp. 636-641. 
Bonding between fabric and urethane foam oc- 

curs during flame lamination by individual fibers 

becoming embedded in the softened foam. Smooth 
fabrics frequently must be napped prior to lamina- 
tion in order to obtain a strong bond. 

Knitted cotton, wool, and Orlon-wool fabrics as 
well as woven cotton sateen and percale fabrics 
were flame laminated to a foam weighing about 
1.8 pounds per cubic foot.: The effects of lamina- 
tion on dimensional stability, thermal transmission, 
thickness, air permeability, compressional resili- 
ency, strength, abrasion resistance, water absorp- 
tion, and delamination were tested. 

It was found that the foam tended to stabilize 
stretchy knitted fabrics. Although the foam itself 
did not shrink during laundering, cotton, wool, or 
rayon laminates may shrink unless the fabrics have 
been stabilized. All of the structures tested were 
dimensionally stable to drycleaning. 

The thermal insulating value of the foam was 
essentially the same as those found for fabrics of 
equal thickness. However, since the foams are 
much less dense than most of their fabric equiva- 
lents, they give the same insulation with much less 
weight. Laminated wool and cotton fabrics were 
similar to wool blankets in density and compres- 
sional resilience. ; ' 

The air permeability and flexibility of the foam 
were found to be greatly increased by the laminat- 
ing process. Although the foam is low in strength, 
the laminated structure has the strength of the 
outer fabric. Likewise, lamination does not de- 
crease the tear strength of the outer fabric. Ex- 
perience has shown that lamination to a foam 
tends to increase the abrasion resistance of the 
outer fabric. 


Use of modern home laundering equipment: 
I. Wrinkling effects on swatches of present- 
day fabries, R. K. Taupe, E. S. Ross, and N. D. 
Poo.te. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 50, No. 13 (June 
26, 1961), pp. 468-479. 

Different laundering methods were studied for 
their effects on the wrinkling of swatches of 27 
“easy-care” fabrics containing a variety of fibers. 
All variables were evaluated by subjective judg- 
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ments of wrinkling. Wrinklemeter and_crease- 
recovery measurements were made for selected 
laundering procedures. 

According to subjective evaluation, variables 
studied which left fabrics with significantly less 
wrinkling were 60°F washing temperatures rather 
than 100°F, 100°F rather than 140°F; five-pound 
rather than seven-pound washing loads when rack- 
dried; tumble drying rather than rack drying if 
full washer cycle was used; and drip drying rather 
than tumble drying if no water was extracted. 

There were trends toward less wrinkling from 
four minutes of agitation rather than eight; agita- 
tion at regular speed rather than slow; spin time 
shortened to 1/3 rather than full spin time; 60°F 
rinse rather than 100°F; three-pound load rather 
than five- or seven-pound loads if rack- or tumble- 
dried; tumble-drying temperature of 150°F rather 
than 130° or 180°F; and tumbling without heat for 
10 minutes after drying was completed, compared 
with no tumbling after drying. 

Variables which made little difference in the 
wrinkling were type of washer; hand or machine 
washing with no water extraction; cooling 100°F 
wash water to 65°F before extracting water, and 
rinsing at 60°F compared with allowing washer 
to proceed through normal spin followed by 60°F 
rinse; normal or slow spinning speed; 130° or 
180°F tumble drying; and tumbling without heat 
for 10 or 20 minutes after drying was complete. 

Wrinklemeter readings did not always agree 
with the subjective evaluation, especially for the 
rack- and tumble-dried fabrics. Crease-recovery 
measurements correlated poorly with the subjective 
evaluations. 


Woven stretch fabrics, J. H. Hamiron. Modern 

Textiles 42, No. 6 (June 1961), pp. 57-60. 

Woven stretch fabrics are the subject of wide- 
spread interest in the textile industry today be- 
cause of the styling potentials of these construc- 
tions. The woven stretch fabrics were developed 
in Europe and have been based on the use of nylon 
Helanca yarns for either the warp or filling yarns. 

The factors which affect woven stretch fabric 
quality are the right starting yarn (i.e., the new 
higher elongation nylon in 70 denier with either 
13 or 17 filaments), the right amount of false twist- 
ing for the end use, and the right post or ply 
twisting. An American development which seems 
to enhance the recovery power of the stretch 
yarns is the use of unbalanced yarns; that is, two 
ends of the same twist direction plied together 
rather than plying one “S” with one “Z.” 
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Bringing Economics Up To Date 


Economics for Consumers. By LELAND J. GORDON. 
Fourth edition. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1961, 576 pp., $7. 

Both Dr. Gordon and his book Economics for 
Consumers share tremendous respect among those 
in the consumer field. Dr. Gordon is to be com- 
mended for keeping the text up to date with this 
fourth edition. The first edition appeared in 1939 
and the previous edition in 1953. 

Since 1953, there have been a number of sig- 
nificant developments in which the author has 
either participated or of which he has been very 
much aware. His keen interest in the consumer 
field is well reflected in the care and attention 
he has given to documenting these developments. 
As a result, the text will prove of interest not only 
to the students but to the teacher, and the hundreds 
of references will prove most valuable to students 
who want to press for further information. 

Although the basic organization of the text re- 
mains somewhat the same as the earlier editions, 
on almost every page there is new material. The 
book remains a remarkable media for helping de- 
velop in students both a consumer conscience and 
consciousness. As such, it is a most suitable text 
for home economics students. If more of our home 
economists were exposed to this text, our AHEA 
consumer interests committee would be vibrant with 
enthusiastic supporters.—Ricuarp L. D. Morse, 
Professor and Head, Department of Family Eco- 
nomics, Kansas State University. 


To Educate the Consumer 


Consumer Buying for Better Living. By Ciro 
Frrzsimmons. New York: John Wiley & Sons., 
Inc., 1961, 546 pp., $8.50. 

Consumer Buying presents basic theoretical con- 
cepts of economics that are related to the activities 
of consumers in obtaining goods in the market. It 
discusses the problems and procedures of consumer 
buying in the major classes of consumption 
goods. 

The first part of the book orients the reader to 
the theoretical aspects of the economic system in 
which consumers operate, with particular emphasis 
on the market and the consumer’s position in it. 


Several other topics of importance to the consumer 
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are discussed in this section which includes pro- 
duction, demand, and agencies that provide con- 
sumer information and protection. 

The second half of the book includes chapters on 
the buying of food, housing, clothing, household 
operating goods, furniture and equipment, as well 
as “buying” health, recreation, transportation, and 
protection, which are not commonly treated in 
books of this nature. The clear and readable presen- 
tation is a noteworthy contribution to the area of 
consumer education. 

Perhaps one word should be said concerning 
the use of this book. The terminology employed 
is that of basic economics and home economics. 
Nevertheless, previous training in economics is not 
necessarily essential since the elements of economic 
theory germane to consumer buying are self-con- 
tained. The text is intended for use in colleges and 
universities at the lower division level. However, 
the reviewer believes it would be a useful reference 
for all who study, teach, or counsel in the consumer 
education field—JeEAN Davis, Associate Professor, 
Michigan State University. 


Economic Potpourri 


How to Get More for Your Money. By Sy via 
Porter. Cleveland, Ohio: The World Book Pub- 
lishing Company, 1961, 284 pp., $3.95. 

Syndicated financial columnist Sylvia Porter has 
compiled her newspaper columns written since 
1954 to form this book. The 11 chapters, starting 
with “The Economics of Daily Life,” touch such 
topics as how to make a net worth statement, how 
to check your Social Security account, and costs of 
borrowing. Later chapters explore investments, the 
stock market crash of 1929, inflation, and the prob- 
lems and challenges of the future. Miss Porter gives 
each topic one or more episodic treatments, high- 
lighting developments, current and background, at 
the time of writing. 

Loose organization and changing point of time 
reference the of this book. 
Within a single chapter are writings from several 
different years; they are not integrated, nor is the 
language altered to mark the passage of time. When 
the author indicates an event that occurred “this 
spring,” the reader must find out to which year 
she refers. The language sometimes implies descrip- 
tion of a current situation; however, several topics 
have sequels not covered in this book. The pro- 
fessional family economist will miss footnotes and 
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references to original sources. 

Miss Porter's avowed purpose—to encourage an 
economically literate citizenry—is admirably served 
by her vigorous style and vocabulary. Her ability 
to find the economic stories of the day and to take 
these stories to the public is unsurpassed.—Caro. 
B. O’Brien, Home Economist in Homemaking, 
Narragansett, Rhode Island. 
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Parents, Children, and Learning 


Tested Ways to Help Your Child Learn. By Vir- 
GINIA BurGgess WARREN. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961, 276 pp., $4.95. 
The stated purpose of this book is to provide 

parents with concrete ways to help their children 
succeed in their school work. The author has com- 
piled nearly 600 ideas of what parents should do, 
how to do it, and what they should not do. In 
addition, she has listed several hundred specific 
educational materials for home use. The ideas and 
methods include those developed by the author and 
others selected from suggestions from teachers and 
from various publications. 

The extent to which the methods and materials 
have been tested is seldom indicated. The author 
considers some of them “tested” methods because 
she found that they “worked” with her two children. 

Beginning with a discussion of ways to prepare 
a child for school, the book offers suggestions to 
help a child with reading, science, arithmetic, social 
studies, language arts, foreign language, music 
and art, safety and health habits, use of television 
as a learning tool, ways of working with the child’s 
school, and ways to help him study and take tests. 

Interspersed among the good ideas and good 
suggestions in this book are many which are ques- 
tionable. These include the use of monetary re- 
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wards and punishment; concealing from the pre- 
school child that he is learning; and administering 
reading tests to a high school age child at home. 
Certainly as indicated in the book, the learning 
which takes place outside the school is an im- 
portant part of the child’s total education. Likewise, 
positive attitudes of parents toward learning both 
at home and at school are considered highly desir- 
able. However, the author errs in thinking that all 
children respond to a given experience in the same 
way and that all parents are capable of implement- 
ing the proposed methods effectively. 

Parents who need help such as that offered in 
this book would be unlikely to have the necessary 
understanding of child development and of the 
learning process to evaluate the hundreds of sug- 
gestions. The book fails to provide adequate infor- 
mation for parents who do not already know what 
to do and how to do it. Learning is much too 
complicated, and individual differences among chil- 
dren are much too great for any list of how-to-do-it 
techniques to be universally applicable.—STeLLA 
B. Scuutz, Department of Home Economics, North- 
western University. 


’ Classic Literature in Food Science 


Introduction to Thermal Processing of Foods. 
By -S. A. Gotpsurrn, M. A. Jostyn, and J. T. R. 
Nickerson. Westport, Connecticut: The Avi Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1961, 1128 pp., $16.50. 
Here in one volume is a fascinating study of the 

growth of information about heat processing of 

foods (canning). This volume is a compilation of 
hard-to-find historical and classical documents that 
have had a direct bearing on processing methods 
for the canning industry. They are reproduced 
exactly as the originals. The selectors of these sig- 
nificant contributions are eminently qualified men 
in departments of food science and technology. 
The book is divided into four categories. Part I, 

Microbiological Aspects, contains 23 articles includ- 

ing the Bitting translation of that first document 

L’Art De Conserver by N. Appert (1810) as well 


.as the classical papers on Cl. botulinum. Informa- 


tion in this section traces the development of our 
knowledge of microbial behavior in canning. Eight 
articles in Part II, Heat Transfer Aspects, show 
the growth of .the information of the heat transfer 
factors that limit processing. 

Process Calculation, Part III, includes six articles 
that tell how it is possible to calculate a minimum 
safe process and how this information has been 
improved .to the point where over-all mathematical 
equations based on research can be solved by com- 
puter analysis. Section IV on Adaption to Com- 
mercial Conditions includes six papers combining 
engineering and food science and indicates progress 
made and future possibilities. 

This book will be a valuable reference work for 
the student or teacher in food science, food re- 
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The Four Phases. ©f Good Meal Production— 
A New Macmillan Text For Lach... 


Niutnition 646686 


INTRODUCTION TO NUTRITION 
By Henrietta Fleck and Elizabeth D. Munves, 
both of New York University 
Macmillan College Home Economics Series 
An up-to-date discussion of all known nutrients 
designed to help plan effectively for the nu- 
trition needs of all age groups. The authors note 
particularly the effect of modern food habits 
and the economic, psychological, social, and 
international implications of food. 


Planning er) 


MEAL MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Faye Kinder, Michigan State University 

Meal planning for all occasions, including menu 
planning, budgeting, and table service. The 
author describes fully the management process 
and realistically acknowledges the influence of 
personal values on family: meal planning. 
Feature: detailed information on federal food 
January, 1962 


laws. 
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FOOD BUYING: 
Marketing Information for Consumers 
By Carlton E. Wright, Cornell University 
Macmillan College Home Economics Series 
The only book of its kind written expressly for 
consumers, The author traces the course of food 
commodities from the producer’s farm to the 
consumer's table, with special emphasis on 
brands. grades, and labels in the retail store. 
Features: unique cost-per-serving guide, costs 
and management of the home freezer, numerous 
January, 1962 
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tables and charts 


Preparing 7) oF 8 
INTRODUCTORY FOODS, 4th Edition 
By Osee Hughes, The Ohio State University 

An up-to-date survey of food preparation, in- 
cluding information on the composition and 
nutritive value of foods. The text is directed at 
teaching principles, rather than developing 
skills. New features: radiation as a means of 
food preservation, the use ofelectrical 
appliances. February, 1962 
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search, or food technology, as well as for repre- 
sentatives in the food preservation industry. Similar 
volumes in food technology are in preparation or 
planned.—Georcia Amick, Professor, Food and Nu- 
trition, University of Missouri. 


Men’s Clothing Also Considered 


Clothing Selection. By Heten G. Cuambens and 
VerNA Moutton. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1961, 470 pp., $6.95. 

This 1961 book on clothing selection fills a need 
that has been obvious for some time; namely, a 
book that covers the selection of men’s as well as 
women’s clothing. Since increasing numbers of men 
are enrolling in clothing selection courses in our 
colleges and universities, this book will serve as a 
good basic text or reference. It incorporates prin- 
ciples and good illustrations for choosing men’s 
clothing along with the study of women’s clothing. 

Clothing Selection is divided into three sections. 
The first deals with fashion, its influences, its changes, 


its expressions, and its designers. It also includes 
detailed analyses of face and figure, and the many 
kinds of lines that may be used for creating the 
illusion desired, as well as numerous sketches on 
proper and improper fit. A short discussion of color 
is less detailed than in most selection books. The 
second section includes planning, buying, and the 


care of clothing. 
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The third and last section, entitled “Let's Be 
Specific,” is exactly that. A discussion of textiles 
incorporates information on new fibers as well as 
old, detailed charts, and textile terms. Other chap- 
ters discuss various items of clothing and acces- 
sories. These chapters include excellent charts and 
sketches on the types of garment or accessory under 
discussion as well as construction, textures used, 
designation of sizes, styles, and care. In addition, 
there are a few charts, such as those from the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, that have been in- 
creasingly hard to obtain from the companies that 
formerly supplied them. It is especially good to 
have these included because of their timeless- 
ness. 

The whole book gives one the feeling of crea- 
tivity rather than an overabundance of detailed 
rules and principles. It should help develop indi- 
vidual expression of dress through the basic know]- 
edge it imparts.—Marie Drepescu, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts, Oregon 
State University. 

Basic Book on Crafts 
Handcrafts Simplified. By Marrua Rut AMON 
and Rutu Hotz Rawson. Bloomington, Illinois: 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company, 

1961, 210 pp., $4.40. 

Handcrafts Simplified brings together pertinent 
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EXPERIENCES WITH FOODS, 
by L. Belle Pollard 


REVISED 


Now better than ever—with new 
features that bring this family-centered, 
popular text completely up to date. Among 
these are the Basic Four Daily Food Guide, 
in color, as well as the Basic Seven Guide; 
a new table on the Nutritive Values of 
Foods; a listing of all charts for quick 
reference; and some mouth-watering new 
recipes in the extensive Cookbook section. 

Organized on a 3-meals-a-day plan, the 
text covers all phases of the planning, prep- 
aration, and serving of food. The numerous 
illustrations—many in color—are as instruc- 
tive as they are attractive. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 
PALO ALTO 


Home Office: BOSTON 
CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 16 








information concerning 16 of the well-known hand- 
crafts in a simple, concise, and interesting manner. 
The unit on design is a compilation of a variety of 
approaches extracted from recognized authorities 
in the field and from tested classroom techniques. 
The author emphasizes design “springing” from the 
nature of the materials and the importance of under- 
standing the relationship of the materials to the 
process. 

The authors have developed methods of stimulat- 
ing interest and techniques used in the crafts 
through years of teaching experience in college, 
summer camps, and adult vocational classes as well 
as in their private studios. Their work is an edu- 
cationally sound handbook for teachers and crafts- 
men, especially helpful to the beginning teacher of 
crafts or the self-taught adult student. A valuable 
list of suppliers of craft materials is offered at the 
back of the book. 

It is evident that the authors have given a great 
deal of consideration to sifting out all nonessentials, 
leaving only the basic requirements for the execu- 
tion of the crafts. The authors come very close to 
making the crafts seem almost too easy, and the 
book may appear as just another “how-to-do-it” 
book. Upon further examination, however, thé 
wealth of tested material becomes apparent. Famili- 
arity with the design section should lead the stu- 
dent into any of the crafts with the confidence and 
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encouragement needed to master the necessary 
skills.—Beverty H. Owen, Related Art and Craft 
Department, University of Tennessee. 


Machine Embroidery. By Cunistine Ristey. New- 


ton Centre 59, Massachusetts: Charles T. Bran- 

ford Company, 1961, 128 pp., $4.95. 

One of the newer crafts, embroidery on a home 
sewing machine, is discussed from beginning, with 
a historical survey, to end. The book includes a 
discussion of principles and techniques. Photo- 
graphs of traditional work by commercial em- 
broidery machines are also included. The book was 
printed in Great Britain. 


The Craft of Embroidery. By Auison Litey. New- 
ton Centre 59, Massachusetts: Charles T. Bran- 
ford Company, 1961, 224 pp., $4.95. 

The book was printed in Great Britain. 


The Art of Make-Up, Skin and Hair Care. By 
Miiuie B. Henstey. New York: Hearthside Press, 
Inc., 1960, 125 pp., $2.95. 

Basic instruction on cleaning and care of hair 
and skin, use of cosmetics. Includes discussion of 
new cosmetic products. 


The Golden Age Cookbook. By Puyiuis Mac- 
Donatp. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1961, 192 pp., $2.95. 

This charming small book of menus and recipes 
begins with a short chapter on “Planned Health and 
Happiness” and another on “The Right Kitchen for 
You,” featuring management considerations for the 
older homemaker who is preparing meals for one 
or two. The home economist-author gives the 
book the subtitle “A book to help older folks lead 
happy, healthy lives; for those also who are inter- 
ested in ‘the well-being of their parents or older 
friends.” She urges the users of her book to look 
forward to relaxed and enjoyable meals for emo- 
tional as well as physical nourishment. 


The Art of Persian Cooking. By Foroucn-es- 
SALTANEH Hexmat. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961, 179 pp., $3.95. 
Authentic Persian recipes in American terms. 

Persian traditions, tales, and poetry. 


The Continental Flavor: A Cookbook. By Nixa 
STANDEN Hazecton. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961, 442 pp., $4.95. 


Amy Vanderbilt’s Complete Cookbook. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1961, 811 pp., $5.50. 


South American Cookery. By Myra WaALpo. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 1961, 268 pp., 
$4.50. 





GENERAL 


At the anniversary banquet on April 
12 during the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Institute 
of Nutrition in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Helen T. Parsons, emeritus 
professor of home economics of the 
University of Wisconsin, was one of 
three awarded Certificates of Fellow 
for distinguished careers in nutrition. 

Eleanora Sense, director of dietet- 
ics at the Chicago Wesley Memorial 
Hospital and associate in nursing edu- 
cation at Northwestern University 


Medical School, was elected to an 
affiliate membership in the Royal 
Society of Medicine in London. Dr. 
Sense presented a paper on nutrition 
education for nursing students at the 
Third International Congress of Di- 
etetics in July in London. She is au- 


thor of a recently published textbook 
Clinical Studies in Nutrition. 

Dr. Mattie Pattison, on the staff 
of Iowa State University since 1940, 
joined the staff of the Home Econom- 
ics Education Branch, Office of Edu- 
cation, DHEW, on October 2 as 
education research and program spe- 
cialist. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Participants in the 1961-62 teacher 
exchange program between the 
United States and the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands, 
administered by the Department of 
State and the Office of Education, 
DHEW,, include the following home 
economists: Barbara J. Smith of 
Mills High School, Millbrae, Califor- 
nia, and Hazel Lloyd-Jones of Dorms- 
ton Girls’ School, Sedgley, Dudley, 
Worcestershire, England; Mrs. Carol 
S. Castillo of Junior High School 22, 
Manhattan, New York, and Christine 
G. Gilmore of Sandown Grammar 
School, Sandown, Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land; Janet E. Popp of Pine Valley 
Central School, South Dayton, New 
York, and Pamela Whittle of South 
Oxford Domestic Science Centre, Ox- 
fordshire, England; and Pearl Ka- 
towitz of Maple Heights High School, 
Maple Heights, Ohio, and Marga- 
retha Hofman of N. K. Huishoud- 
school, Leijden, Netherlands. 


jointly 


Mrs. Sue T. Murry of the For- 
eign Educational Branch, Federal Ex- 
tension Service, at the invitation of 
the European Productivity 
participated in the seminar for “Spe- 
cialists in Rural Home Economics 
Advisory Services” held in Coryen- 
hagen, Denmark, October 23 to 28. 
She presented a paper on “Impact of 
Extension Home Economics Specialists 
on Rural Advisory Services in the 
United States.” At the request of 
EPA, Mrs. Murry visited Germany 
and the Netherlands for one week 
each, prior to the seminar, to observe 
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advisory work there. 

Mrs. Arlene Goodyear, formerly 
of the Home Extension Service in 
Suffolk County, New York, and her 
husband have been accepted by the 
Peace Corps. After training in Cali- 
fornia they expect to go to Africa. 

Bess Caldwell of the University of 
Texas received a Fulbright grant to 
lecture in home economics education 
in Pakistan during the 1961-62 long 
session. She has been assigned to 
the Education Extension Center at 
Lahore. 

Coradel Hamilton of Purdue Uni- 
versity, for some years on the staff of 
the Rural University at Visscosa, Mi- 
nas Gerais, Brazil, left the United 
States in September to serve as FAO 
consultant to the Higher School of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Cairo in Egypt. 

Under auspices of the Pakistan- 
Oklahoma State University Home 
Economics Program financed by the 
Ford Foundation, two home econom- 
ics staff members at Long Beach 
(California) State College, Mary Kes- 
ten, who has taught clothing, and 
Frances Larkin, foods and nutrition, 
left in August for a two-year assign- 
ment in Dacca to help develop a uni- 
versity home economics program, set 
up courses for secondary schools, and 
confer with architects and engineers 
on phases of building and equipping 
facilities. 

Dr. Louise W. Porch and Mrs. 
Martha Rohrer, both of Fresno State 
College in California, left in Septem- 
ber to begin a two-year assignment in 
Sudan with the U.S. Overseas Mis- 
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sion sponsored by the Agency for 
International Development (formerly 
ICA). They will be located in Khar- 
toum as part of the Fresno State 
College—Sudan team. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


CALIFORNIA. Christine Speak- 
er, former director of the School of 
Home Economics at Russell Sage Col- 
lege, has replaced Dr. Louise Porch 
at Fresno State College as chairman 
of the home economics department, 
and Dr. Ratana Newsome, recently 
of Florida State University, is replac- 
ing Mrs. Martha Rohrer in foods 
and nutrition (see previous note). 

Mrs. Betty Henderson, an FSC 
staff member since 1941, has resigned. 

Dr. Olive Hall of the University of 
California at Los Angeles is co-author 
with Beatrice Paolucci of. a new 
textbook, Teaching Home Economics. 

Doris Beard is’ instructor of home 
economics at Sacramento State Col- 
lege. A University of Texas alumna, 
she received her master’s degree from 
the University of Tennessee. In 1960- 
61 she was awarded a fellowship by 
the Electrical Women’s Round Table. 

DELAWARE. A. June Bricker, 
AHEA executive secretary and key- 
note speaker at the fall meeting of 
the Delaware Home Economics 
Association at the Uriiversity of Dela- 
ware on October 7, had as her sub- 
ject “Do You Know What’s Going on 
in Washington?” 

New faculty members in the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Delaware include: Martha Car- 
ter, instructor of child development 
and family life; Louise Little, instruc- 
tor in food and nutrition; Dr. Arlette 
Rasmussen, assistant professor of 
nutrition and agricultural biochemis- 
try; Mrs. Dorothy V. Taylor, part- 
time instructor in fashion design. 

Dean Irma Ayers and Mrs. Alice 
King served on the planning com- 
mittee for the Home Economics Semi- 
nar sponsored by the home economics 
division of the American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities and held at French Lick, 
Indiana, from July 23 to 28. Mary 
Wines was chairman of the clothing 
group. 

FLORIDA. An .address on “The 
Outlook for the Chemical Synthesis 
of Food” by Sidney Fox, head of the 
Institute for Space Biosciences at 
Florida State University, was a fea- 
ture of the Tallahassee meeting in 
October of the Florida and Dixie sec- 
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tions of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists. 

New faculty members at Florida 
State University include Mrs. Mana 
Pratt, instructor, and Rovana Du- 
Pare, assjstant professor, both in food 
and nutrition. 

Alice Cromartie has returned from 
graduate study and is dietitian at 
Leon High School, Tallahassee. 

ILLINOIS. The Stephenson Coun- 
ty HEIH group of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association is studying 
“How Can Homemakers Build Against 
Communism” and “Civil Defense— 
Mass Emergency Feeding.” The Taze- 
well County group plans to visit a 
fallout shelter in a member’s home. 

Dean Elizabeth Neige Todhunter of 
the University of Alabama will give 
the second Lita Bane Lecture in the 
freshman orientation course at the 
University of Illinois December 14. 

“Sing Along with Mr. Smith,” the 
radio series developed by Robert B. 
Smith of the University to teach 
young children to sing, has been ac- 
cepted for the 1962-63 season of the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. The program is an out- 
growth of research conducted by Dr. 
Smith at the Child Development Lab- 
oratory. 

A lay leadership training program 
in parent education which has been 
operating in southern Illinois since 
1950 under sponsorship of the Hlinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and Southern Illinois University 
was described by Mrs. Dorothy Carty, 
SIU lecturer and professional leader 
in this work, at the annual convention 
of the: National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers held in Kansas City. 
A report of the program also was pub- 
lished by the National Congress and 
circulated to chairmen of the 50 state 
congresses. The Illinois Congress last 
summer voted a substantial grant to 
extend the work in southern Illinois. 

INDIANA. Mrs. Jessie McLuckie 
Nixon, a former high school teacher 
and home adviser in DeKalb County, 
Illinois, has joined the staff at Ball 
State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Charlotte Harker is teaching 
classes in nutrition for nurses and 
institutional cookery at Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

Mrs. Bonnie Barrick of ISTC, 
district supervisor of home economics 
education, is secretary and member- 
ship chairman of the department of 
home economics of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 
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New staff members at Purdue 
University include: Dr. Eleanor L. 
Robinson and Dr. Walter Emmer- 
ich, associate professors of child de- 
velopment and family life; Vernon 
H. Cheek, instructor in art and de- 
sign; Mrs. Alice F. Goodwin, instruc- 
tor in foods and nutrition; and Janet 
Vaughn, instructor in home manage- 
ment and family economics. 

Mrs. Doris Peller is teaching child 
development and teaching methods at 
Valparaiso University. 

Arlis Luckow, a VU graduate, 
has returned to teach clothing and 
textiles, interior decorating, and art. 

KANSAS. The 17th annual Con- 
ference of College Teachers of 
Clothing and Textiles in the 16- 
state Central Region was held at 
Kansas State University from October 
18 to 21. Scheduled speakers and 
their topics included KSU President 
James A. McCain on issues facing 
home economics; Marilee Frame of the 
R. H. Macy Company in Kansas City, 
employee counseling; Lois Dickey of 
the University of Tennessee, a predic- 
tion of the future of textiles and cloth- 
ing; and Roy C. Langford, KSU 
professor of psychology, psychology of 
clothing. Dean Doretta S. Hoffman 
was scheduled to lead a panel dis- 
cussion of the future for higher edu- 
cation, with Mae Baird, state home 
economics leader, and A. L. Pugsley, 
dean of academic administration at 
KSU, participating. 

The Kansas Cow Belles $250 
scholarship was awarded to Jane Ann 
Raymond, a KSU senior in foods and 
nutrition research. She is the first 
undergraduate to receive this scholar- 
ship, which is intended to promote 
research concerned with meats. 

LOUISIANA. “Strengthening the 
College and University Programs in 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the Louisiana College Teachers 
Conference held in Alexandria from 
August 31 to September 2. Mary Lee 
Hurt of the U.S. Office of Education 
gave the keynote address and served as 
consultant. President George Walker 
of Northeast State College and Dean 
John B. Wilson of Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute were the guest speak- 
ers. 

The Louisiana Vocational Con- 
ference was held ‘in New Orleans 
from August 17 to 19 with Aleene 
Cross of the University of Georgia as 
consultant. During it, the “20 Plus” 
Club, the members of which are 
teachers who have taught home eco- 
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nomics 20 years or more, held a 
luncheon. 

Home economics at Northwestern 
State College celebrates its golden 
anniversary this year. The history of 
the department is being written by 
Mary Esther Roberson. 

Mrs. Frankie Skeels has been ap- 
pointed area supervisor of home eco- 
nomics with the State Department of 
Education. 

Mrs. Charlotte Bedell and Mrs. 
Martha Jenkins have been appointed 
to the nutritional research staff of 
Louisiana State University, and 
Mrs. Nena Aleson, to the textile re- 
search and teaching staffs. 

Nan Tarwater, district agent in 
Northwest Louisiana and personnel 
director, Margaret Brumby, clothing 
specialist, and Myrtice Vinson, home 
demonstration agent iin Bienville Par- 
ish, retired from the Louisiana Ex- 
tension Service last summer. 

MAINE. Mrs. Mary Donnini of 
Falmouth, home demonstration agent 
in Cumberland. County, was elected 
first vice-president of the National 
Home Demonstration Agents As- 
sociation and will serve as its pro- 
gram chairman. She was program 
chairman for the annual meeting of 
the Association in Boston from Octo- 
ber 10 to 138. 

MARYLAND. On July 1, the de- 
partment of home management in the 
College of Home Economics at the 
University of Maryland became the 
department of family life and man- 
agement. 

The Alumni Council of the College 
has distributed a flyer to public li- 
braries in the state requesting that 
suggested publications in home eco- 
nomics be made available to readers. 

The Gollege has adopted a new 
symbol reflecting both the unity and 
diversification of its offerings. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers include: Mary S. Eheart and 
Helen Thompson, food and _ nutri- 
tion; Paula Sutton, family life and 
management;. Louise Johnson, tex- 
tiles and clothing; and Cornelia 
Beckwith, applied art. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Speakers for 
the fall meeting of the Massachusetts 
Home Economies Association, held 
on October 6 and 7 at Hotel 128 in 
Dedham, included Margaret Alexan- 
der of the Office of Education, DHEW, 
who reported on new home economics 
studies being conducted in the United 
States; Beth Peterson of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., who stressed the 
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trend toward modification of existing 
fibers rather than discovery of new 
fibers as she displayed many examples 
of “The New American Look in Liv- 
ing”; Russell Seavey of Haverhill, who 
presented, with dramatic demonstra- 
tion, “Color and Fabrics for Good 
Home Decoration”; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Crandall of the University of 
Rhode Island, who spoke on “Pointing 
Up Areas Important in the Teaching 
of Housing and Management.” 

Carol Ann Walter has joined the 
staff of Ocean Cranberry 
Kitchen in Hanson. 

MICHIGAN, Eleanor Morrison, 
1948-50 president of the Michigan 
Home Economics Association, drowned 
on September 17 while swimming in 
Lake Michigan. A graduate of Simp- 
son College with a master’s degree 


Spray’s 


from Cornell University, Miss Morri- 
son joined the faculty of the Grand 
Rapids Public Schools in 1927 as a 
home economics teacher and manager 
of the cafeteria of the Burton Junior 
High School. She was supervisor of 
home economics in Grand Rapids 
schools from 1936 to 1944, when she 
joined the overseas staff of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and served in India 
and Ceylon as manager of servicemen’s 
Upon her return to the U.S 
she was appointed home service di- 
rector of the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company in Grand Rapids, a 
position she held until her death. 
Mary Lewis, associate professor of 
foods and nutrition at Michigan State 
University and a staff member since 


clubs. 


1931, received one of six Distinguished 
Awards for faculty that were pre- 
sented at a Convocation on April 26. 
She presented the $1,000 included in 
her award to the College of Home 
Economics to be used as a scholar- 
ship fund. 

New home economics faculty at the 
University include: in foods and nu- 
trition, Dr. Theodore Irmiter;: in 
home economics education, Helen 
McConnell and Mrs. Jean Page: in 
home economics extension, Dr. Ger- 
trude Nygren; in home management 
and child development, Dr. Martha 
Dale, Dr. Frances Magrabi, Dr. 
William Marshall, Mrs. Carol Shaf- 
fer, and Betty Sué Torrey: and in 
textiles, clothing, and related arts, 
Dr. Joanne Eicher, Demetra Mehas, 
Mrs. Fredrica Neville, and Margaret 
Reed. 

-Western Michigan University has 
honored Howard F. Bigelow, pro- 
fessor of economics and a member of 
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the faculty since 1924, by giving his 
name to the residence hall that was 
dedicated on November 4. 

A complete set of bound copies of 
the Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association was among the volumes 
from the library of the late Lenna 
Frances Cooper presented to WMU 
by her family. 

JoAnn Bedore is a new assistant 
professor in home economics at WMU., 

MINNESOTA. “Is your concept of 
home economics up to date?” was the 
theme of the Annual Conference of 
Home Economics Teachers held on 
the St. Paul campus of the University 
of Minnesota from August 21 to 25 
and sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University. 
Julia Dalrymple of the University of 
Wisconsin was the conference leader. 

Three divisions in the University 
of Minnesota’s School of Home Eco- 
nomics have new chairmen: Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Sirny, nutrition and food serv- 
ice management; Dr. Murray A. 
Straus, home management and fam- 
ily living; and Dr. Suzanne Davison, 
textiles and clothing. 

Dr. Marguerite C. Burk, a new 
member of the University staff and 
president of the Council on Consumer 
Information, has been appointed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman to 
his Advisory Committee on Feed 
Grains and Wheat. 

Thelma Baier] has joined the Ex- 
tension Service as a clothing specialist. 

NEW YORK. A group of 18 
women educators from west and east 
central Africa spent a week in Sep- 
tember at the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. The group, sponsored by the 
Develop- 


Agency for International 


ment, included many women who 
were “first” in their country to attain 
positions of responsibility in education 

Mrs. Lois W. Fish became instruc- 
tor in teacher education in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Syracuse 
University in September. 

Friends of Jeanette Howard, 
homemaking teacher at Vorheesville 
Central School, were shocked to learn 
of her death in a bus accident in 
Switzerland last summer. 

Mrs. Eileen D. Kelly has joined 
the staff of Lever Brothers in New 
York City. 

Olive Berry is now home econo- 
mist for the Melamine Council in 
New York City. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Glen Jensen, 


executive director of the Adult Edu- 


873 


cation Association, discussed “The 


Homemaking Teacher’s Role in Adult 
Education” at the North Dakota 
Education Association meeting in 
Minot. 

Five more high schools in the state 


opened homemaking departments for 
the first time in September. Enroll- 
ment in vocational high school home- 
making increased in 1960-61, and 
more adult classes also were offered. 

New staff members at North Da- 
kota State University include Dr. 
William P. Hawkinson, associate 
professor of child development and 
family life; Mrs. Marion Walker, 
resident Home Management House 
director; and Mrs. Dorothy King, in 
charge of the Nursery School. 

Mrs. Darlene Moland is assistant 
home management specialist in the 
extension division at NDSU. 

Laura Jean Turner has joined the 
home economics: staff at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota to teach clothing 
and textiles. 

Barbara Helt, homemaking teach- 
er at Maddock and recipient of the 
first Christine Finlayson Graduate 
Scholarship, started graduate work 
at the University of Minnesota last 
summer. 

Mrs. Marguerite Pratt resigned as 
associate home management specialist 
in the North Dakota Extension Serv- 
ice. She and her husband are now 
living on a farm near Grandin. 

Three Family Life District Leader 
Training Meetings on the topic 
“Adolescence,” conducted by Ed Pope 
of the Federal Extension Service, were 
held in Bismarck, Minot, and Willis- 
ton. 

OHIO. 
County home economics group of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
participated in the first public surplus 
food demonstration presented in the 


Members of the Lorain 


area, in co-operation with the County 
Welfare Department and Neighbor- 
hood House, to show families new 
ways to prepare these foods." 

The Ashland County HEIH group 
heard about a growing project for the 
aged from Mes. ~Constance Williams, 
chief of home services for Mansfield 
Memorial Home, who described the 
supplying of one hot meal a day by 
means of the “Meals on Wheels” 
project. 

“New Developments in the Home 
Laundry Field” was the program topic 
presented by Ann Lyng of Procter 
& Gamble Company for the Cin- 
cinnati HEIH group. 





The Cleveland HEIH group heard 
Jane DeMelto of Western Reserve 
University discuss “How Recent 
Changes in the Economics Picture 
Affect Families,” and the Franklin 
County HEIH group heard Jack Beal 
of Ohio State University’s College of 
Pharmacy discuss “Spices and Other 
Flavors from Plants.” 

“In Step with Food and Nutrition” 
was the theme of the 16th Annual 
Institute of the Home Economics 
Alumni Association of Ohio State 
University. Charlotte Young of Cor- 
nell University discussed “Contribu- 
tion of Food to the Joy of Living” 
and Hazel K. Stiebeling of the Institute 
of Home Economics, USDA, “Food 
and Nutrition the World Round.” 

OREGON. Fifty home economists 
met for a workshop on September 30 
in Portland to help organize home 
economists in six districts of the state. 
Frank Anderson of the University of 
Washington was the counselor. The 
newly appointed district chairmen at- 
tended and received part of mileage 
costs from the Oregon Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

President Helen Hartness has been 
helping to organize six new HEIH 
groups this fall. 

The HEIH section of the Associa- 
tion has established a loan fund for 
undergraduate home economics ma- 
jors at Oregon State University with 
a grade point average of 2.00 or 
better. The fund will be administered 
through the student loan fund com- 
mittee at OSU. The amount now 
available for loan to a student is 
$211.12. 

New staff members at 
State University this fall include 
Betty Burkland, Myrna Halle, Ros- 
alyn Rohde, Margaret Hunter, 
Carol Hanson, and Dorothy East. 
Marie Harris, foods and nutrition 
professor, who became Mrs. David 
Bussard in August, is continuing part- 
time teaching. 

Virginia Weiser is OSU’s new 
nutrition specialist. 

* Joan Beasley is the new Jackson 
County Extension agent stationed at 
Medford. 

Mrs. Dorris Roy, Yamhill County 
agent, was awarded $1500 from the 
Pfizer Company for graduate study 
and is attending the University of 


Oregon 


Wisconsin. 

TEXAS. Dr. Margaret Eppright 
has been named chairman of the home 
economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Texas to succeed Lucy 
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Rathbone, and Dr. Florence Petzel 
has succeeded Elizabeth Tarpley as 
head of the clothing and textiles 
division. 

Helen McHugh is teaching courses 
in family economics at the University 
formerly taught by Josephine Staab, 
now at the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Ronald Penny is a new asso- 
ciate professor in the child develop- 
ment division of the University of 
Texas. His is a joint appointment with 
the psychology department. 

Florence Scoular of North Texas 
State University has been asked to 
serve on the scholarship and awards 
committee of the American School 
Food Service Association. 

Dr. Barbara Reagan of Texas 
Woman’s University has been serving 
this fall as co-ordinator of the series 
and guest lecturer for two of six lec- 
tures in a non-credit community course 
offered by Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity on “Money Management for 
Women.” 

UTAH. “The Threat We Face” 
was the topic of a talk by Major Gen- 
eral Maxwell Rich before 200 mem- 
bers of the Utah Home Economics 
Association at their annual fall dinner 
meeting in Salt Lake City on October 
A 

A conference for supervisors of 
home economics student teachers 
was held November 18 and 19 in 
Salt Lake City. Margaret Barkley of 
the University of Arizona was the 
leader, and Mrs. Virginia Harder of 
Utah State University and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Poulson of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity were in charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Utah’s 


home economics teachers 
met in Salt Lake City on October 5 
to hear Betty Jean Clements of the 
General Electric Company, who dem- 
onstrated varied uses of portable elec- 


tric equipment as it applies to class- 
room teachers. 

VIRGINIA. The chairman of the 
elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 
cation section of the Virginia Home 
Economics Association, Mrs. Jean- 
ette Hargraves, promoted AHEA mem- 
bership during the annual Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers Conference. She and 
the Association treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn 
Lily Blake, were present during regis- 
tration, and 112 teachers affiliated at 
that time. 

The College Clubs section of the 
Association plans to write the history 
of the section as a special project 
during 1961-62. 
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“Home Preparedness for Survival 
During a Disaster” was the topic for 
the fall meeting of District III of the 
Association. Mrs. Mabel Todd Towell, 
president-elect of the Association and 
out-going chairman of its safety and 
civil defense committee, was the 
speaker. 

WASHINGTON. A workshop on 
“Teaching Family Money Manage- 
ment,” sponsored by the vocational 
homemaking section of the State 
Board for Vocational Education, 
was led by Helen Thal of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, New York City, and 
Floride Moore of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Arleen Otto resigned from the 
vocational homemaking staff to join 
the staff of the. department of home 
and family life at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Margie V. Low- 
rance succeeded Dr. Otto on the 
SBVE staff on September 1. 

Dean Velma Phillips, who has 
retired from the faculty of Washing- 
ton State University after 23 years on 
the staff, taught this summer at the 
University of Hawaii. This fall she 
became professor of home economics, 
half-time, at San Fernando State Col- 
lege in California. 

WISCONSIN. Dr. Alice J. Kirk, 
dean of the School of Home Econom- 
ics at Stout State College, returned 
to the staff this fall after completing 
a two-year assignment with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee—India team as 
education consultant at Viharilal Col- 
lege of Home and Social Science, Cal- 
cutta University. 

Dr. Fern M. Horn, acting dean at 
SSC during Dr. Kirk’s absence, is now 
on the home economics education staff. 

Lillian Jeter, head of the clothing 
and textiles department at SSC for 
more than 30 years, retired at the end 
of the 1961 summer session, She will 
continue to live in Menomonie. 

New faculty members at SSC are: 
Dr. Marguerite C. Barra, head of 
the clothing and textiles department; 
Dr. Evelyn G. Rimel, head of the 
family life department; Margaret A. 
James, on the food and _ nutrition 
staff; and Charlotte L. Rose, resident 
adviser for one of the home manage- 
ment houses, and also on the food 
and nutrition staff. 

Dr. Beatrice Donaldson of the 
University of Wisconsin has received 
a research grant from the National 
Institutes of Health to study the “Ef- 
fective Utilization of Hospital Dietary 
Personnel.” 
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Beulah I. Coon Retires from Office of Education [ed.], 474 
Bincu, Martua. Appreciation of Fabrics of Foreign-inspired 
Design, 41 
Biometry Training Grants Offered by Public Health Service 
[ed.], 782 
Biscuits, Use of Different Market Forms of Milk in, 201 
Blankets, Maintenance of Wool arid Acrylic [A Symposium], 
371 
Blended Furs: What Are Blended Furs? 99 
Blueprint for Progress 1961, AHEA, 511 
Blueprint for Progress, Our, 553 
BiumM, Mapeuine (and ApeELINE SNELLMAN). Teaching 
Through Television, 293 
Board of Trustees [AHEA], Report of, 568 
Boeck, Marjornte L. The Effect of Home Storage and 
Baking Variations on the Microbiological Quality of Com- 
mercially Frozen Turkey and Ham Pies, 193 
Books Received: 
All About Home Baking, 243 
Amy Vanderbilt’s Complete Cookbook, 870 
Art for Young America, 407 
Art of Dutch Cooking, The, 641 
Art of Interior Design, The, 317 
Art of Make-Up, Skin and Hair Care, The, 870 
Art of Marriage Counseling, The, 140 
Art of Persian Cooking, The, 870 
Beloved Professor—Life and Times of William Dodge 
Frost, 408 
Blender Cookbook, The, 798 
Buy Now, Pay Later, 796 
Carpet Annual, 1960-61, The, 408 
Catch’em and Cook’em, 729 
Clothing Selection, 869 
Complete Electric Skillet-Frypan Cookbook, The, 408 
Conduct of Sex, The, 487 
Consumer Buying for Better Living, 867 
Continental Flavor: A Cookbook, The, 870 
Cooking for the Freezer, 243 
Cooking With Spirits, 729 
Country Week End Cook, The, 729 
Craft of Embroidery, The, 870 
Designing Apparel Through the Flat Pattern, 241 
Divorce Handbook, The, 318 
Dress, 316 
Easy-on-the-Cook Book, 140 
Eating European Abroad and At Home; 729 
Economics for Consumers, 867 
Effective Work Management, 144 
Electric Epicure’s Cookbook, The, 408 
Essentials of Family Living, 241 
Everybody's Book of Better Speaking, 143 
Evolving Liberal Arts Curriculum: A Historical Review 
of Basic Themes, The, 144 
Experiences with Clothing, 487 
Family Aliowances: An Analysis of Their Development 
and Implications, 724 
Family, Society, and the Individual, The, 638 
Favorite Breads from Rose Lane Farm, 408 
Fit for Men—A Study of New York’s Clothing Trade, 408 
Five-Minute Dessert, The, 729 
Flat Pattern Methods, 407 
Food Becomes You, 242 
Food Chemistry, 243 
Food Study: Manual, 797 
For Young Adults Only, 797 
Fresh Herb Platter, A, 408 
Gentle Legions—A Probing Study of the National Volun- 
tary Health Organizations, The, 408 
Golden Age Cookbook, The, 870 
Grandma’s Kosher Recipes, 641 
Great American Scientists, 408 
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Books Received (Continued ) 
Handbook of Research Methods in Child Development, 
485 
Handcrafts Simplified, 869 
Health Organizations in the United States and Canada: 
National, Regional, and State, 641 
Home Economics As a Profession, 406 
Home Equipment Laboratory Manual, 407 
Home Furnishings, 638 
Home Nursing Handbook, 640 
Homemaking for Teen-Agers: Book I, 315 
Hospitality Cookbook: Favorite Recipes from Ministers’ 
Wives, The, 243 
Household Equipment, 488 
Housing Choices and Housing Constraints, 144 
How to Clean Everything, 726 
How to Get More for Your Money, 867 
How to Keep House, 726 
Human Psychological Development, 638 
Husbands and Wives, 406 
Ice Cream and Related Products, 729 
Interior Decorating Simplified, 63 
Introduction to Textiles, 142 
Introduction to Thermal Processing of Foods, 868 
Just Desserts, 729 
Kitchen, The, 408 
Laboratory Manual for Family Food Management, A, 62 
Land, Wood and Water, 143 
Machine Embroidery, 870 
Man and Leisure: A Philosophy of Recreation, 796 
Massee’s Wine Handbook, 729 
Mental Health and Social Welfare, 408 
Menus for Entertaining, 319 
Mrs. Ma’s Chine se Cookbook, 319 
Modern Introduction to the Family, A, 485 
Nation and Its Older People, The, 641 
New Antoinette Pope School Cookbook, The 
New Horizons for College Women, 488 
Nutrition and Physical Fitness, 406 
Occupational Planning for Women, 726 
Patterns of Professional Education, 318 
People in Families, 142 
Progressive Farmer's Southern Cookbook, The, 640 
Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of Human 
Behavior, 486 
Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture and Biology, 
140 
Science Survey [Vol. 1], 62; [Vol. 2], 798 
Seventeen Book of Decorating, The, 488 
Sex Technique in Marriage, The, 408 
Social Welfare Forum, 1960, The, 319 
Social Work Research, 726 
Sociology of Child Development, The, 315 
South American Cookery, 870 
Sportsman’s Cookbook, The, 729 
Standard Book- of Quilt Making and Collecting, 
Teaching for Critical Thinking, 486 
Tested Ways to Help Your Child Leam, 868 
Tomorrow's Homemaker, 724 
Unit Method of Sewing, A, 144 
United States Government Organization Manual—1961-62, 
726 
Wines of Bordéaux, The, 319 
Woman's Day Collector's Cook Book, 144 
You and Your Food, 798 
Bopre.t, Mary (and Parricia MOHLER PuRpiN ). 
Home Management Houses Studied, 465 
Borden Award: Nominations for the 1962 Borden Award 
[ed.], 704; see also Awards [committee report], 593 
Bread: see Food and Nutrition 
Bread and Flour Enrichment Program, The, 660 


College 


INDEX 


Brewer, WitMA D. World View of Nutrition, 15 

Bricker, A. June, Honored by New York. University [ed.], 
476 

Bricker, A. JuNe: American Red Cross Mobilizing Women, 
303; From the Desk of A. June Bricker, 258, 424, 738, 
814; From the Desk of the Executive Secretary, 6; (and 
Dorotny S. Lyte), AHEA Blueprint for Progress 1961, 
5il 


BrRIELAND, DONALD S. Chil- 


Proposed Changes in the U 
dren’s Bureau, 634 

British Guiana Home Economics Association, The, 616 

Britton, Josken H. (and MmiaM Busuxorr Haas). Com- 
petition in Children as Related to Maternal Acceptance, 
179 

Brockway, Doris, et al. Syndet or Soap for Elastic 
Fabrics? 32; Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabric, 763 

Brown, Heven I. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 229 

Brown, Joye (and Peccy Murrny Barron Community 
Project, 228 

Brown, Prupence (and Harriertt 
national Friendship Project, 227 

Bryan, Mary pe Garmo. Glimpses of the Journal by an 
Interim Editor, 1921-1923, 670 

Maintenance of Wool and 


DOUGHERTY Inter- 


BUCKWALTER, BARBARA, et al 


Acrylic Blankets [A Symposium], 371 
Budget [AHEA] for 1961-62, 56] 
Building Our Home Defense—Topic of Civil Defense Group, 


9 

Burrron, ANiBAL. Research and the Improvement of Living 
Conditions, 83 

BURNETT, JEANNI 
305 

Burns, Bernice 
standing, 786 

Business and Professional Women 
BPW Seminar in Economics, 785 

BPW Convention Hears Panel Discuss World Affairs Goals 
785 

Bylaws [AHEA] and Constitution, 619 


KENDALI 4 Student Teacher Speaks, 


Committee to Further Farm-City Under- 


Alice Thorpe Speaks at 


c 

ibinets: Effect of Built-in versus Free-standing Cooking 
Appliances on Wall Space and Cabinet Frontage in Cor- 
ridor and L Kitchens, 364 

Cafeterias: Home Economist—“Director of Cafeterias,” 

Cake, The Effect of Electronic Cookery upon the Appear 
ance and Palatability of a Yellow, 285 

Camp, EARNESTINE. Women Confer on Civil Defense, 713 

Camp Fire Girls Hold Golden Jubilee Convention, 125 
Campus Originals” at Drexel, 468 

CANTRELL, MarcaretT (and Rutru Hoer win 
Related to Child Development Study, 356 
‘apps, Gertrupe S. Diverting Our Social Dynamite, 756 
‘areer Wheel in Color, 841; see also 777 

‘areers: Career Wheel in Color, 841; Chicago HEIB’s 
Plan Second Careers Conference, 852; Home Economists 
Are Exploring the New Frontiers, [783]; Home Econo- 
mists Are in Top Executive Positions, [857]; Ingenue 
Features “The Perfect Job!”, 291, see also 461; New 
Career Wheel in Color, 777; New Curriculum for Train- 
ing of Food Service Executives [ed.], 130; So You're a 
Nutritionist! Tell Me—Just What Do You Do? 92; see 
also O cupations 


+2 


> 


Empathy 


-ARTER, Nancy. AMA [American Medical Association] 
Department Discusses School Health, 710 

‘atholic Home Economics Group to Hold Preconvention 
Meeting, 355 

Ceverguist, Dena C., et al 
Cuts of the Same Muscle of Beef, 190 

Census, Teaching from the 1960, 749 

Centennial Challenge of Change, The, 74] 


Comparison of Consecutive 
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CENTENNIAL THEME CoMMITTEE, American Association - of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. The Cen- 
tennial Challenge of Change, 741 

Challenge of Change, The Centennial, 741 

CHAPMAN, ARDENIA (and Marjorie RANKIN). “Is Inter- 
national Communism Winning?” 708 

Cuar_ton, Mary Porson. Effect’ of Pattern on Sense of 
Space, 112 

Chemical Finishes for Cotton, Conference Discusses, 52 

Chicago HEIB’s: A Good Idea Is a Joy Forever, 695 

Chicago HEIB’s Plan Second Careers Conference, 852 

Chicago HEIB’s Publish Easy-on-the-Cook Book; 140 

Child Rearing Techniques of Rural Mothers, 457 

Children: Convenience Foods for Nursery School Children, 

776; see also Family Relations and Child Development 

Children’s Bureau: Proposed Changes in the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 634 , 

Chinese Home Economics Association, 617 

Civil Defense: Building Our Home Defense—Topic of Civil 
Defense Group, 53; Fall-out Shelter (photo), 740; Women 
Confer on Civil Defense, 713 

Clarify Research: Findings, 341 

CrarkE, F. June. [Abstract of ‘Doctoral Thesis], 230 

Cleveland, AHEA in (photographs), 529 

Cleveland Meeting: see Annual Meeting of AHEA 

Cleveland, Sight-Seeing in, 390 

Cleveland, Welcome to, 275 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing and Textiles: Further Progress, 678 

Clothing Selection and the Mobility Concept, 428 

Coes, Jessre V. (and Lois S. Hoskins). Credit Charges 
for Purchase of Automobiles, 39 

College Clubs, 47, 121, 227, 305, 390, 468, 553, 699, 778, 
855 

College Clubs Section [AHEA], Reports of, 567, 591 

College Education, Financing My, 121 

College Home Economics Curriculum, Graduates Evaluate, 
200 

College Home Management Houses Studied, 465 

College Teachers of Food and Nutrition, National Co- 
ordinating Committee, 120 

Colleges and Universities Section [AHEA], Reports, 563, 
583 . 

Colleges, Teaching Infant Development in, 826 

Couute, Jessie C., et al. Use of Different Market Forms of 
Milk in Biscuits, 201 

Colombia, South America, A Nutrition Education Program 
in, 29 

Committee to Further Farm-City Understanding, 786 

Committees [AHEA], Personnel, 629-633, 737; Public Re- 
lations and Communications Committee Page, 5, 128, 158, 
301, 396; 447, 547, 701, [783], [857]; Reports: Aging, 
592; AHEA-International Federation of Home Economics 
Liaison, 592; Awards, 593; College Clubs, Advisory on, 
594; Committees, 594; Constitution and Bylaws, 594; 
Consumer Interests, 594; Credentials for the Assembly of 
Delegates, 596; Election, 596; Endorsements, Contests, 
Scholarships, and Prizes and Awards, 596; Federal Re- 
search Related to Home Economics, 597; Fellowships, 
597; International Scholarships and Program, 598; Legis- 
lation, 599; Local Arrangements for the 1961 Annual 
Meeting, 600; Membership Credentials, 600; Nominating, 
601; Program for the 1961 Annual Meeting, 601; Pro- 
gram-of-Work, 601; Public Relations and Communications, 
602; Publications and Advertising, Advisory. on, 603; 
Resolutions, 614; Study Ways to Improve Standards for 
College and University Programs of Home Economics, 603 

Communications: A Look to the Future, 547; National 
Health Forum Considers Better Communication, 471; 
This Business of Communicating, 549; see also Public 
Relations and Communications 


December 1961 


Communism: “Is International Communism Winning?” 708 

Community Project, 228 

Comparison of Consecutive Cuts of the Same Muscle of 
Beef, 190 

Competition in Children as Related to Maternal Acceptance, 
179 

Conference Considers Youth Corps Ideas, 124 

Conference Discusses Chemical Finishes for Cotton, 52 

Conference on Aging, Politics Subject of, 711 

Conference Studies High School Curriculum, 302 

Consecutive Cuts of the Same Muscle of Beef, Comparison 
of, 190 

Constitution [AHEA] and Bylaws, 619 

Consultants: Visiting Consultants Meet Homemaking Needs, 
853 

Consumer in an Affluent Society, The, 79, see also Our 
Readers Say, 340-341 

Consumer Problems: The Consumer in an Affluent Society, 
79, see also Our Readers Say, 340-341; Delaware Holds 
Consumer Forum, 693; Family Values in a Consumer 
Age, 543; Food and Drug Appoints Consumer Education 
Specialist [ed.], 300; The Home Economists’ Responsi- 
bility to the Family in the Consumer Age, 537; Interpret- 
ing the Age of Consumerism, 532; see also Standards 

Consumer Protection: see Washington News, 740 

Consumerism, Interpreting the Age of, 532 

Contemporary Culture, Woman in, 271 

Contests for Awards and Prizes: see New AHEA Policies, 
559 

Convenience Foods for Nursery School Children, 776 

Convenience Foods, Management Aspects of, 442 

Cooking Utensils: Utensils for Electronic Cookery, 106 

Coon, Beulah I., Retires from Office of Education [ed.], 474 

Coorer, Grapys, et al. Three Colleges Co-operate in 
Action, 697 

Co-operative Relationships [AHEA], 633 

Corne.ius, ErHetwyn.. Machine Aids Homemaking Teach- 
er, 825 

CorNweELt, Mary Rutn. Food and Nutrition in Nine Land- 
Grant Universities, 43 

Cotton, Conference Discusses Chemical Finishes for, 52 

Cotton Sheeting, Fiber Effect on Resin-treated, 453 

Councilors’ Unit of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion: Report of State Presidents and, 571; see also Stand- 
ing Rules of the State Presidents and, 626 

Course for the Intellectually Gifted, 266 

Cox, Evetyn May. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 236 

Creative Teaching, Indicators for, 667 

Credit Accounts, Teen-Age, 663 

Credit Charges for Purchase of Automobiles, 39 

Creighton, Martha, Gift to Headquarters Honors [ed.], 781 

Crow, JANE. [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 234 

Curriculum: Conference Studies High School Curriculum, 
302; Home Economics in Higher Education—Implications 
for Curriculum, 345 

Curry, Lela J.: see Food and Drug Appoints Consumer 
Education Specialist [ed.], 300 


D 


Danforth Summer Fellowship, The, 48 

Dates Announced for Nutrition Examinations [ed.], 782 

Davis, Fiora, et al. Three Colleges Co-operate in Action, 
697 

Davis, Helen M.: 
117 

Davis, RutH DanteEtson. Basics on Display, 615 

Dawson, Exsre H., et al. Yield, Composition, and Palata- 
bility of Pork Sausage Varying in Fat Content, 687 

Day Care for Children, National Conference on, 302 

pE Gautier, Fevisa Rincon. The Role of Women in Latin 
America, 523 


Legion of Merit for Lt. Colonel Davis, 
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Delaware Holds Consumer Forum, 693 

DensMoreE, BARBARA Eprtrn. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
238 

Depth in Home Economics Teaching, 38 

Dervin, Brenda: see Public Relations Assistant Appointed, 
548 

Designs Featured, 469 

Detroit: Home Economists Aid an Inner City, 463 

DeVaney, Merry ANN, et al. Convenience Foods for 
Nursery School Children, 776 

DeVivo, Anita, Joins AHEA Staff [ed.], 704 

“Dial-a-Dietitian”: Nutrition Bureau “Dial-a-Dietitian” 
Project, 775 ; 

Dietetic Congress, Third International, 686 

Dietetic Training Program, Air Force Sponsors [ed.], 394 

Dietitian: Nutrition Bureau “Dial-a-Dietitian” Project, 775 

Diets, Helping Teen-Age Girls Improve Their, 835 

Director of Cafeterias: Home Economist—“Director of 
Cafeterias,” 23 

Disabled Homemaker, Workshop on Rehabilitation of the 
fed.], 395 

Diverting Our Social Dynamite, 756 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1959-60, 
Abstracts of, 229; see also 389 

Dovson, ALBERTA. Techniques for Teaching Housing on 
the College Level, 466 

Dona.pson, Beatrice. Home Demonstration Council Meets 
in Wisconsin, 52 

Dovucuerty, Harrietre (and Prupence Brown). Inter- 
national Friendship Project, 227 

Dresses: Wash-and-Wear Dresses—A Pilot Study, 694; see 
also Textiles and Clothing 

Drexel, “Campus Originals” at, 468 

Droescuer, EvizasetH C. Building Our Defense—Topic 
of Civil Defense Group, 53 

Drummond, Laura W.: Laura W. Drummond Dies [ed.], 
222: Laura Drummond Memorial Fund, 613 

Drycleaning: Hand Laundering and Drycleaning of Wool 
Sweaters, 212; Maintenance of Wool and Acrylic Blankets 
[A Symposium], 371 

Drying: The Effect of Different Methods of Drying in Home 
Laundering on the Strength of Muslin Sheeting, 35 

Ducxwortu, Nancy R. Meat Inspection Division Appoints 
First Home Economist [ed.], 705 

Due, Jean M. (and Rutn Crawrorp FREEMAN ) 
of Goals on Family Financial Management, 448 


Influence 


E 

Eastwoop, Winirrep, et al. Teen-Age Credit Accounts, 
663 

Epevinc, Matoa (and Mary Lov RoseNcranz). Social 
and Personal Aspects of Clothing for Older Women, 
464 

Editor's Mail, From the, 4, 248, 327, 415, 422, 644, 730, 
806, S809 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult), 54, 307, 477, 859; (Higher), 131, 398, 
714; Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Eco- 
nomics, 1959-60, 229, see also 389; Air Force Sponsors 
Dietetic Training Program [ed.], 394; American Educa- 
tion Week Will Open on November Fifth [ed.], 781; 
Beginners Need In-Service Education, 26; Biometry 
Training Grants Offered by Public Health Service [ed.], 
782; Education in Essentials Filmstrip Widely Used [ed.], 
300; Educational Demands of! the Sixties, 849; High 
School Marriages: What They Mean for Home Econo- 
mists, 431; Home Economics Seminar Studies Levels of 
Education, 786; Indicators for Creative Teaching, 667; 
Machine Aids Homemaking Teacher, 825; Our Educa- 
tional Beliefs, 175; Scholarship Information, 122; Seminar 
and Field Study on “The Emerging African Nations” 


INDEX 


Education (Continued ) 
[ed.], 782; September Experience Attracts Student Teach- 
ers, 462; Teaching Machines, 820; Test of Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction, 111; Tomorrow’s Teaching, 659; 
UNICEF Helps Gardening in Schools, 17; see also Home 
Economics Education, Opportunities for Graduate Study 
and Work, Summer Study Opportunities, and Workshops 

Education in Essentials Filmstrip Widely Used [ed.], 300 

Educational Beliefs, Our, 175 

Educational Demands of the Sixties, 849 

Effect of Built-in versus Free-Standing Cooking Appliances 
on Wall Space and Cabinet Frontage in Corridor and 
L Kitchens, 364 

Effect of Different Methods of Drying in Home Laundering 
on the Strength of Muslin Sheeting, ‘The, 35 

Effect of Electronic Cookery upon the Appearance and 
Palatability of a Yellow Cake, The, 285 

Effect of Home Storage and Baking Variations on the Micro- 
biological Quality of Commercially Frozen Turkey and 
Ham Pies, The, 193 

“ffect of Pattern on Sense of Space, 112 

Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 612 

-HRENKRANZ, FLoreNce. Effect of Built-in versus Free- 
standing Cooking Appliances on Wall Space and Cabinet 
Frontage in Corridor and L Kitchens, 364 

SEN, Jacos N., et al. Yield, Composition, and Palatability 
of Pork Sausage Varying in Fat Content, 687 

Slaine Knowles Weaver Fund, AHLMA Initiates, 787 

Slastic Fabric, Syndet or Soap for, 763 

“lastic Fabrics, Syndet or Soap for, 32 

Slastic Fabrics, The Laundering Stability of, 206 

“lectives and Activities in Retrospect, 855 

Zlectric Washers: Automatics Wash Small Loads Cleaner, 
385 

lectrical Applian es: Small Electrical Appliances for Food 
Preparation, 292 

Zlectronic Cookery: The Effect of Electronic Cookery upon 
the Appearance and Palatability of a Yellow Cake, 285; 
Utensils for Electronic Cookery, 106 

‘lementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Section 
[AHEA], Reports, 564, 583 

<tuis, Mary. A Good Idea Is a Joy Forever, 695 

“mpathy Related to Child Development Study, 356 

“mployed Worker, The Homemaker as, 18 

“mployee Training, A New Approach to, 89 

sndorsements, Code with Reference to, see New AHEA 
Policies, 559 

Enrichment: The Bread and Flour Enrichment Program, 
660 

Enrollments: Home Economics Enrollments Gain, 434 

Eppright, Mrs. Ercel: see Awards [committee report], 593 

ERpMANN, Hersert. Home Economist: “Director of Cafe- 

23 

Evaluation Methods: Wash-and-Wear Wool Fabrics 
Study of Laundering and Evaluation Methods, 843 

Executive Secretary [AHEA]: see Bricker, A. June 

Exhibitors: 52d Annual Meeting and Exposition of the 
AHEA, 494; Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors, 
2, 416 

=xperiment Station Bulletins, 500, 808 

‘xposition: 52d Annual Meeting and Exposition of the 
AHEA, 494 

‘xtension: Far East Holds Seminar on Home Economics 


terias, 


Extension [ed.], 50 
xtension Service Section [AHEA], Reports, 564, 584 


F 
‘abrics: Appreciation of Fabrics of Foreign-inspired Design, 
41; Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabric, 763; Syndet or 
Soap for Elastic Fabrics? 32; see also Textiles and 


Clothing 
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FAHNESTOCK, ANN (and Evetyn E. Strout). Measuring 
Insulative Value of Blankets of Wool and Man-made 
Fibers [correction], 126 

Fall-out Shelter. (photo): see Washington News, 740 

Faltinson, Julia: see Awards to Home Economists, 591 

Families in an Interdependent World, 772 

“amily Economics-Home Management: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 55, 132, 308, 399, 478, 715, 790, 860; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Family Economics—-Home 
Management, 234; The Consumer in an Affluent Society, 
79, see also Our Readers Say, 340-341; Credit Charges 
for Purchase of Automobiles, 39; Financing My College 
Education, 121; Home Management Patterns of Three 
Generations, 95; Homemakers Name Their Home Prob- 
lems, 425; Income and Housing Expenditures, 349; Influ- 
ence of Goals on Family Financial Management, 448; 
Rehabilitation Workshop Emphasized Management, 854; 
Teen-Age Credit Accounts, 663; Visiting Consultants 
Meet Homemaking Needs, 853; Young Families: Who 
Are They? How Do They Manage?:-[A Symposium], 829 

FE-HM Section Planning Research Meeting [ed.], 222 

Family Economics—Home Management Section [AHEA], 
Reports, 562, 581 

FE-HM Section to Hold Research Sessions in Cleveland, 436 

Family in the Consumer Age, The Home Economists’ Re- 
sponsibility to the, 537 

Family Life: Scientific Developments, Influencing Family 
Life, 518; see also Family Economics—Home Management 
and Family Relations and Child Development 

Family Life Education: see Family Relations and Child 
Development ‘ 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 56, 133, 309, 400, 479, 716, 861; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Family Relations and Child 
Development, 234; Competition in Children as Related 
to Maternal Acceptance, 179; Child Rearing Techniques 
of Rural Mothers, 457; Empathy Related to Child De- 
velopment Study, 356; Family Relationships via Tele- 
vision, 383; High School Marriages: What They Mean 
for Home Economists, 431; National Conference on Day 
Care for Children, 302; Social and Psychological Factors 
Associated with High School Marriages, 766; Teaching 
Infant Development in Colleges, 826; Young Families: 
Who Are They? How Do They Manage? [A Symposium], 
§29 

Family Relations and Child Development Section [AHEA], 
Reports, 562, 581 

Family Relationships via Television, 383 

Family Service Association [of America] to Observe Fiftieth 
Anniversary [ed.], 706 

Family Values in a Consumer Age, 543 

Far East Holds Seminar on Home Economics Extension 
[ed.], 50 

Farm-City Understanding, Committee to Further, 786 

Fashion Doll, 469 

Fellows [AHEA], Reports: Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 612; Good 
Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellow, 612; Omicron Nu 
Research Fellow, 612; Prentice-Hall Fellow, 612 

Fellowships: AHEA Fellowship Awards, 470; The Danforth 
Summer Fellowship, 48; 1962-63 Home Economics Fel- 
lowships, 722; see also Fellows, International Scholar- 
ships, and Scholarships 

Fellowships for 1962-63, AHEA [ed.], 704 

Fellowships: see New AHEA Policies, 559 

Fiber Effect on Resin-treated Cotton Sheeting, 453 

Frecp, Martua M. (and Rose W. Papcetr). Whiteness 
Restored to Stained Tea Towels, 296 

Fifth International Congress on Nutrition, Report of the, 15 

Filmstrips: ADA Releases Filmstrip “Take a Good Look” 
fed.], 394; Education in Essentials Filmstrip Widely Used 
fed.J, 300 
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Financial Management: see Young Families: Who Are 
They? How Do They Manage? {A Symposium], 829 

Financing My College Education, 121 

Fincn, Joan Frerrac, et al. The Laundering Stability of 
Elastic Fabrics, 206 

Finished Foods—A First Report, 281; a Second Report, 759 

Finnish Home Economics Association, 617 

Fish: see Food and Nutrition 

FixsEN, KATHLEEN. Our 1961 Meeting of Future Home- 
makers of America, 711 

Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors, 2, 416 

Flour Enrichment Program, The Bread and, 660 

Food and Drug Appoints Consumer Education Specialist 
[ed.J, 300 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods, 57, 
310, 480, 791; Nutrition, 137, 404, 720, 865; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Food and Nutrition, 236; 
American Board of Nutrition Announces Examinations 
[ed.], 50; The Bread and Flour Enrichment Program, 
660;-Comparison of Consecutive Cuts of the Same Muscle 
of Beef, 190; Convenience Foods for Nursery School 
Children, 776; Dates Announced for: Nutrition Examina- 
tions [ed.], 782; The Effect of Electronic Cookery upon 
the Appearance and Palatability of a Yellow Cake, 285; 
The Effect of Home Storage and Baking Variations on 
the Microbiological Quality of Commercially 
Turkey and Ham Pies, 193; Fifth International Congress 
on Nutrition, Report of the, 15; Finished Foods—A First 
Report, 281,—a Second Report, 759; Food and Nutrition in 
Nine Land-Grant Universities, 43; Food Fads—What Pro- 
tection Have We? 100; Food for Life TV Series, 189;.Food 
for the Homemaker, Her Family, and the World, 743; Food 
Workers Meet the Challenge, 748; A Good Idea Is a Joy 
Forever, 695; Helping Teen-Age Girls Improve Their Diets, 
835; International Friendship Project, 227; Kitchen Appli- 
ances and Food—Tools for Developing Competences, 12; 
Lamb Consumption in Alabama, 387; Management As- 
pects of Convenience Foods, 442; Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion Appoints First Home Economist [ed.], 705; Micro- 
scopic Appearance of Gluten in Pastry Dough and Its 
Relation to the Tenderness of Baked Pastry, 681; National 
Co-ordinating Committee, College Teachers of Food and 
Nutrition, 120; New Regulations for Ham, see Washington 
News, 78; Nutrition Bureau “Dial-a-Dietitian” Project, 
775; A Nutrition Education Program in Colombia, South 
America, 29; Preservation Aids Pakistani Food Supply 
[ed.], 706; Quantity Food Research, 839; Role of Fish 
in Nutrition, Topic for International Meeting [ed.j 476; 
Ruling on Moisture in Hams, 652; Science and Food: 


Frozen 


Today and Tomorrow, 224; Small Electrical Appliances 
for Food Preparation, 292; Teaching Nutrition to Future 
Professional Colleagues, 86; Third International Dietetic 
Congress, 686; UNICEF Helps Gardening in Schools, 17; 
Use of Different Market Forms of Milk in Biscuits, 201; 
Use of Surplus Products in Home Economics Courses 
[ed.], 50; World View of Nutrition, 15; Yield, Composi- 
tion, and Palatability of Pork Sausage Varying in Fat 
Content, 687; see also Washington News, 78, 740 

Food and Nutrition in Nine Land-Grant Universities, 43 

Food and Nutrition Section [AHEA], Reports, 562, 581 

Food Fads—What Protection Have We? 100 

Food for Life TV Series, 189 

Food for the Homemaker, Her Family, and the World, 
743 

Food Service Executives, New Curriculum for Training of 
fed.], 130 

Food Workers Meet the Challenge, 748 

Foreign Home Economists Meet the Press [ed.], 782 

Former AHEA Intemational Fellowship Student in Swazi- 
land, 707 

Frances Zuill to Retire from University of Wisconsin, 475 
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FREEMAN, RutH Crawrorp (and JEAN M. Due). Influence 
of Goals on Family Financial Management, 448 

Freshmen: Attitudes of Freshmen toward Home Economics 
—A Summary, 295 

Frey, Dorts W. Small Electrical Appliances for Food 
Preparation, 292 

Friendship Project, International, 227 

From the Desk of A. June Bricker, 258, 424, 738, 814 

From the Desk of the Executive Secretary, 6 

Frozen Foods: The Effect of Home Storage and Baking 
Variations on the Microbiological Quality of Commercially 
Frozen Turkey and Ham Pies, 193 

Futts, ANNA Carot. Depth in Home Economics Teaching, 
38 

Furs: What Are Blended Furs? 99 

Future Homemakers of America: FHA Chooses Values as 
National Meeting Theme [ed.], 395; FHA Praised in 
Congressional Record [ed.], 476; Our 1961 Meeting of 
Future Homemakers of America, 711 

G 

Garnes, Joan. A Look to the Future, 547 

Gaines, Joan, Appointed AHEA Public Relations Director, 
300 

Ga.sraiTH, Rutu Lecce, et al 
of Elastic Fabrics, 206 

Gatitoway, EvrzaBetH M. (and Dexia M. Hunr). :Sep- 
tember Experience Attracts Student Teachers, 462 

Gardening: UNICEF Helps Gardening in Schools, 17 

Gates, Rutu Exizasetn. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 239 

Gautier, FevisA Rincon ve. The Role of Women in Latin 
America, 523 

Gavel for International Congress, 525 

General Mills: Homemaker of Tomorrow Sought by Betty 
Crocker [ed.], 704 

Gentry, Katuryn. Our Blueprint for Progress, 553 

Georgia Home Economics Association: Gavel for Interna- 
tional Congress, 525 

Gisss, Marjorie A. Home Economists Aid an Inner City, 
463 

Gipson, Ciara Louise. Wear Study of Wash-and-Wear 
Fabrics, 118 

Gift to Headquarters Honors Martha Creighton [ed.], 781 

Gifts to AHEA Headquarters [ed.], 51 

Girl Scouts Hold National Council, 125 

Glimpses of the Journat by an Interim Editor, 1921-1923, 
670 

Gluten: Microscopic Appearance of Gluten in Pastry Dough 
and Its Relation to the Tendermess of Baked Pastry, 681 

Goals: Influence of Goals on Family Financial Management, 
448 

GOLDSMITH, FRANCES S 
231 

Good Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellow, 612 

Good Idea Is a Joy Forever, A, 695 

Governing Bodies, Officers and, 504, 648, 736 

Graduates Evaluate College Home Economics Curriculum, 
200 

Grants: Biometry Training Grants Offered by Public Health 
Service [ed.], 782 

Gray, Hope. (and T. Vivian WinpER). Attitudes of Fresh- 
men toward Home Economics—A Summary, 295 


[Abstract of Doctoral 


The Laundering Stability 


[Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 


GREENWALD, SHIRLEY EDELMAN 
Thesis], 234 
Gustavsen, Reuben G. Scientific Developments Influencing 


Family Life, 518 
H 


Haas, MrrtaM Busuxorr (and Josepn H. Brirron). Com- 
petition in Children as Related to Maternal Acceptance, 
179 


INDEX 881 


Haiti: [Community Oven in Fonds Parisien] (Photograph), 
386 

Hatt, Caro.. Financing My College Education, 121 

Hatt, FLorENcE TuRNBULL, et al. Syndet or Soap for 
Elastic Fabric, 763; Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabrics? 
32 

Hatt, RutH (and Norma Ho ten). 
proach to Clothing Construction, 774 

Ham: The Effect of Home Storage and Baking Variations 
on the Microbiological Quality of Commercially Frozen 
Turkey and Ham Pies, 193 

HaMMAN, ANN. Clarify Research Findings, 341 

Hampton, Mary C., et al. Helping Teen-Age Girls Improve 
Their Diets, 835 

Hand Laundering and Drycleaning of Wool Sweaters, 212 

Handicapped: Pattern Available for Handicapped, 604; see 
also Rehabilitation 

‘Hardwoods” Labeling Act, 265 

HARTNELL, AGNes A. (and Marcaret V. Bark.ey). High 
School Marriages: What They Mean for Home Econo- 
mists, 43] 

Hatcuer, Hazer. Conference Considers Youth Corps Ideas, 
124; Peace Corps and Exchange Program Discussed, 397 

Hawaii, Science Congress to Be Held in [ed.], 129 

Hawkins, Mary: It’s Our Journar, 104; Public Affairs 
Committee Discusses New Challenges, 472; Scientific Ad- 
vance Requires Informed Public, 224; White House Con- 
ference on Aging, 218 

Hayes, Rutu B. National Health Forum Considers Better 
Communication, 471 

Headquarters [AHEA]: Gift to Headquarters Honors Martha 
Creighton [ed.], 781; Report from Headquarters, 1960-61, 
573 

Health and Welfare: Abstracts from Periodicals, 58, 134, 
311, 401, 481, 717, 792, 862; AMA Discusses School 
Health, 710; National Health Forum Considers Better 
Communication, 471 

Health and Welfare Section [AHEA], Reports, 564, 584 

Helping Teen-Age Girls Improve Their Diets, 835 

Heseltine, Marjorie M., Retires from Children’s Bureau, 226 

Heywood, Eunice: see Awards te Home Economists, 591 

Hiccins, BARBARA, et al. Teen-Age Credit Accounts, 663 

High Lights of the 1961 Annual Meeting, 526 

High School Curriculum, Conference Studies, 302 

High School Marriages, Social and: Psychological Factors 
Associated with, 766 

High School Marriages—What They Mean for Home Econo- 
mists, 431 

High School Senior Girls Want Professional or Clerical 
Work, 115 

Hitt, M. Ester 
Needs, 853 

Hrranara, Sacuive (and Jean I. Simpson). Microscopic 
Appearance of Gluten in Pastry Dough and Its Relation 
to the Tenderness of Baked Pastry, 681 

Hoer.in, Rutu (and Marcaret CANTRELL ). Empathy Re- 
lated to Child Development Study, 356 

Hotiten, Norma (and Rurn Hai). New College Ap- 
proach to Clothing Construction, 774 

Home Demonstration Council Meets in Wisconsin, 52 

Home Economics Abroad: see International 

Home Economics, Academic Color Assigned to, 517 

Home Economics—American Export, 753 

Home Economics, Attitudes of Freshmen toward—A Sum- 
mary, 295 

Home Economics Club, An Outstanding, 47 

Home Economics Degrees Up 7 Per Cent in Decade [ed.], 
474 

Home Economics Education: Attitudes of Freshmen toward 
Home Economics—A Summary, 295; Conference Studies 
High School Curriculum, 302; Course for the Intellec- 


New College Ap- 


Visiting Consultants Meet Homemaking 
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Home Economics Education (Continued ) 
tually Gifted, 266; Depth in Home Economics Teaching, 
38; Electives and Activities in Retrospect, 855; Food and 
Nutrition in Nine Land-Grant Universities, 43; Home 
Economics Degrees Up 7 Per Cent in Decade [ed.], 
474; Home Economics in Higher Education—Implications 
for Curriculum, 345; Home Responsibilities of Home- 
making Students, 44; New Directions in Use, 11; Phi U 
Announces Scholarships Available [ed.], 781; Teaching 
Infant Development in Colleges, 826; Teaching Nutrition 
to Future Professional Colleagues, 86; Three Colleges 
Co-operate in Action, 697; To Think Like Home Econo- 
mists, 7; Use of Surplus Products in Home Economics 
Courses [ed.], 50; Woman in Contemporary Culture, 271 
see also Adult Education and Education 

Home Economics Enrollments Gain, 434 

Home Economics Extension: Far East Holds Seminar on 
Home Economics Extension [ed.], 50; Home Demon- 
stration Council Meets in Wisconsin, 52 

Home Economics in Higher Education—Implications for 
Curriculum, 345 

Home Economics—New Directions, Slides Illustrate [ed.] 
395 

Home Economics Research: see Reporting News of Home 
Economics Research of the Agricultural Research Service 
USDA, and Research 

Home Economics Research Advisory Committee, 217 

Home Economics Seminar Studies Levels of Education, 786 

Home Economics Today Series: No. 1, [783]; No. 2, [857] 

Home Economics Week in Ohio, 522 

Home Economist: “Director of Cafeterias,” 

Home Economist, Meat Inspection Division Appoints First 
[ed.], 705 

Home Economists Aid an Inner City, 463 

Home Economists Are Exploring the New Frontiers, [783] 

Home Economists Are in Top Executive Positions, [857] 

Home Economists in Business: Chicago HEIB’s Plan Second 
Careers Conference, 852; Chicago HEIB’s Publish Easy- 
on-the-Cook Book, 140; Finished Foods—a First Report 
281,--a Second Report, 759; HEIB Directories [ed.], 51: 
HEIB Directories Available, 838 

Home Economists in Business Section [AHEA], Reports 


39 


3 


565, 585 

Home Economists in Homemaking Section [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 566, 588 

Home Economists, Peace Corps Selects [ed.], 705 

Home Economists’ Responsibility to the Family in the 
Consumer Age, 537 

Home Economists, To Think Like, 7 

Home Management Houses: College Home Management 
Houses Studied, 465 

Home Management Patterns of Three Generations, 95 

Home Problems, Homemakers Name Their, 425 

Home Responsibilities of Homemaking Students, 44 

Homemaker: Food for the Homemaker, Her Family, and 
the World, 743; The Homemaker as Employed Worker, 
18; Homemaker of Tomorrow Sought by Betty Crocker 
fed.], 704; What Next? 698; Workshop on Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled Homemaker [ed.], 395 

Homemaker as Employed Worker, The, 18 

Homemakers Ask Management Help, 572 

Homemakers Name Their Home Problems, 425 

Homemakers, Rehabilitation Aid for Rural, 850 

Homemaking Curriculum, Revising a, 11 

Homemaking Needs, Visiting Consultants Meet, 853 

Homemaking Teacher, Machine Aids, 825 

Honor Awards: see New AHEA Policies, 559 

Hoover, HeELtene. Family Relationships via Television, 383 

Horn, Manrityn J. Journalism in the Far West, 159 

Horton, Loyat E. Men in Home Economics, 159 

Horton, Mildred, AHEA Honors, 45 


December 1961 


Hoskins, Lois S. (and Jess V. Cores Credit Charges 
for Purchase of Automobiles, 39 

Hostetter, HeLen P. Justin Hall Aids Recruitment, 119 

Hotel Reservations: Make Hotel Reservations Now for 1961 
AHEA Annual Meeting [ed.], 49 


Management: see Family Economics—Home 


Household 
Management 

Housing: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Housing and Household Equipment: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 59, 135, 312, 402, 482, 718, 793, 863; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Housing and . Household 
Equipment, 237; Automatics Wash Small Loads Cleaner, 
385; Effect of Built-in versus Free-standing Cooking Ap- 
pliances on Wall Space and Cabinet Frontage in Corridor 
and L Kitchens, 364; Housing and Interior Design Con- 
ference Proceedings Available [ed.], 395; Income and 
Housing Expenditures, 349; Planning a Home for the 
“Well-Aged,” 691; Space for Leisure Activities of Teen- 
Agers, 359; Space Requirements for Use and Care of 
Laundry Appliances, 185; Techniques for Teaching 
Housing on the College Level, 466; Utensils for Elec- 
tronic Cookery, 106; Utensils Standard Undergoing Re- 
view [ed.], 706 

Housing and Household Equipment Section [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 562, 582 

Housing and Interior Design Conference Proceedings Avail- 
able [ed.], 395 

How Can I Judge My Success in My Job? 263 

Hoyt, Evizasetu E. The Sensitive American, 656 

HvuENEMANN, Rutu L., et al. Helping Teen-Age Girls Im- 
prove Their Diets, 835 

Human Rights Conference, AAUN Sponsors, 708 

Huncer, Jupy. Sight-Seeing in Cleveland, 390 

Hunt, Devia M. (and ExvizapetH M. Gattoway). Sep- 
tember Experience Attracts Student Teachers, 462 

HuntTeR, Marcaret, et al. Maintenance of Wool and Ac ry] 
ic Blankets [A Symposium], 371 

Hunter, STarteEY M. Homemakers Name Their Home 
Problems, 425 


Improvement of Living Conditions, Research and the, 83 

Including Sociological Trends, 12 

Income and Housing Expenditures, 349 

Indicators for Creative Teaching, 667 

Infant Development: Infant 
Colleges, 826 

Influence of Goals on Family Financial Management, 448 

Informed Public, Scientific Advance Requires, 224 

Ingenue Features “The Perfect Job!”, 291 

Ingenue Reprints Available, 461 

Hazet L. Family Values in a Consumer Age, 


Teaching Development in 


INGERSOL, 
543 
INSELBERG, Racnet M. Social and Psychological Factors 
Associated with High School Marriages, 766 

In-Service Education, Beginners Need, 26 

Installment Credit: Credit Charges for Purchase of Auto- 
mobiles, 39 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 60, 
136, 313, 403, 483, 719, 794, 864; Abstracts of Doctoral 
Theses Related to Institution Administration, 237; Col- 
lege Home Management Houses Studied, 465; A New 
Approach to Employee Training, 89; New Curriculum 
for Training of Food Service Executives [ed.], 130 

Institution Administration Section [AHEA], Reports, 566 
589 

Intellectually Gifted, Course for the, 266 

International: AHEA Presents Lincoln Book to Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, 226;. AHEA’s 1960-61 International Scholar- 
ship Students, 277; Appreciation of Fabrics of Foreign- 


inspired Design, 41; BPW Convention Hears Panel 
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International (Continued 
Discuss World Affairs Goals, 785; [Community Oven 
in Fonds Parisien, Haiti] (Photograph), 386; Far East 
Holds Seminar on Home Economics Extension [ed.], 50; 
Foreign Home Economists Meet the Press [ed.], 782; 
Former AHEA Intemational Fellowship Student in Swa- 
ziland, 707; Gavel for International Congress, 525; A 
Good Idea Is a Joy Forever, 695; International Friendship 
Project, 227; “Is International Communism Winning?” 
708; Membership in International Federation, 557; News 
of AHEA Affiliates in Other Countries, 616; 1961 Semi- 
nar—Field Study in Northwest Europe [ed.], 51; A 
Nutrition Education Program in Colombia, South America, 
29; Peace Corps and Exchange Program Discussed, 397; 
Preservation Aids Pakistani Food Supply [ed.], 706; 
President and Cabinet Speak on International Develop- 
ment, 787; Report of the Fifth International Congress on 
Nutrition, 15; Science Congress to Be Held in Hawaii 
led.], 129; The Sensitive American, 656; Third Interna- 
tional Dietetic Congress, 686; Seminar and Field Study 
on “The Emerging African Nations” [ed.], 782; Work 
of International Federation of Home Economics, 85; se« 
also Peace Corps 

International Federation of Home Economics: Membership 
in International Federation, 557; Work 
Federation of Home Economics, 85 

International Friendship Project, 227 

Interpreting the Age of Consumerism, Standards for the 
Consumer, 532 

‘Is International Communism Winning?” 708 

It’s Our Journat, 104 

It's Twelve O'Clock, 778 


JENKINS, MartrHa Comes. Fiber Effect on Resin-treated 
Cotton Sheeting, 453 

JENSEN, DELORISs MANGELS. What Next? 698 

Joan Gaines Appointed AHEA Public Relations Director 
300 

Job, How Can I Judge My Success in My, 263 

JOHANSON, SHARON L., et al. Convenience Foods for Nurs 
ery School Children, 776 

JoHNsoN, Hitpecarpe, et al. Our Educational Beliefs, 

Jounson, Murte H. Woman in Contemporary Culture, 

JoHNSON, VinciniA Kroener. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis] 


175 
271 
237 
Jones, Evetyn M. Comparison of Consecutive Cuts of the 
Same Muscle of Beef, 190 

Jones, Sonya. Former AHEA International Fellowship 
Student in Swaziland, 707 

JouRNAL OF Home Economics: April JourNAL to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities [ed.], 49; Glimpses of the 
JOURNAL by an Interim Editor, 1921-1923, 670; It’s Our 
JOURNAL, 104 

Journalism in the Far West, 159 

Judging Success: How Can I Judge My Success in My Job? 
263 

Justin Hall Aids Recruitment, 119 

K 

Kansas Association Adopts Anti-Deception Resolution [ed 
476 

Kansas State University: Justin Hall Aids Recruitment, 119 


Kansas, University of: Woman in Contemporary Culture, 
ae 


KeLLy, MARTHA 


4 ] 


> 


Women’s Council Confers about Women, 
KerckHorFr, RicHarp K. Teaching Infant Development in 
Colleges, 826 
KrENZLE, GEORGE J. 
KILPATRICK, JULIA 


This Business of Communicating, 549 
[Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 232 
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KimpLaNnp, Ruru S. Camp Fire Girls Hold Golden Jubilee 
Convention, 125 

KinGc, CHARLYCE 
Job? 263 

KinKPATRICK, Mary E., et al. Use of Different Market 
Forms of Milk in Biscuits, 201 

Kitchen Appliances and Food—Tools for Developing Com- 


How Can I Judge My Success in My 


petences, 12 

Kitchens: Effect of Built-in versus Free-standing Cooking 
Appliances on Wall Space and Cabinet Frontage in Cor- 
ridor and L Kitchens, 364 

Know.es, Estuer L. Rehabilitation Aid for Rural Home- 
makers, 850 

Kozirx, ANNE Warkins (and 
Course for the Intellectually Gifted, 266 

Krasny, JoHN F. (and Doris R. Lyerty). Wash-and-Wear 
Wool Fabrics—A Study of Laundering and Evaluation 
Methods, 843 

KuczMa, Ros: 

Kusner, Cora I 
89 


IrENE E. McDermori 


Placing Our Accent, 815 
A New Approach to Employee Training 


amb Consumption in Alabama, 387 

and-Grant Centennial: AHEA Observes Land-Grant Cen- 
tennial, 742: The Centennial Challenge of Change, 741; 
Land-Grant Centennial to Open at November Meeting 
[ed.], 476 

and-Grant Universities, Food and Nutrition in Nine, 43 
,ANGFORD, FLORENCE. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 236 
atin America, The Role of Women in, 523 

aundering: Automatics Wash Small Loads Cleaner, 385; 
The Effect of Different Methods of Drying in Home 
Laundering on the Strength of Muslin Sheeting, 35; Hand 
Laundering and Drycleaning of Wool Sweaters, 212; The 
Laundering Stability of Elastic Fabrics, 206; Maintenance 
of Wool and Acrylic Blankets, 371; Wash-and-Wear Wool 
Fabrics—A Study of Laundering and Evaluation Methods 
843: Whiteness Restored to Stained Tea Towels, 296 
aundering Stability of Elastic Fabrics, The, 206 

aundry Appliances, Space Requirements for Use and Care 
of, 185 

aura Drummond Memorial Fund, 613 

aura W. Drummond Dies [ed.], 222 

Leake, Cuauncey D. The Sciences and the Humanities 
824 

LeBaron, Heten R. The 1961 Annual Meeting in Cleve- 
land—June 27 to 30, 123 

Lerr, Apa G. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 232 

Legion of Merit for Lt.. Colonel Davis, 117 

Legislation: “Hardwoods” Labeling Act, 265; 
Legislation in Four Centuries, 673; see also Washington 
News, 78, 160, 344, 652, 740, 813 

Legislative Program for 1960-62 [AHEA], 558 

Leisure Activities of Teen-Agers, Space for, 359 

Levels of Education, Home Economics Seminar Studies 
786 

LEVERTON, Rutu M. Food for the Homemaker, Her Family, 
and the World, 743 

Lewis, Pump. Teaching Machines, 820 

Life Members, AHEA, 561 

Linpsay, Cuarutne. Girl Scouts Hold National Council 
125 

List of Opportunities for Graduate Study and Work [ed.] 
129 

Living Conditions, Research and the Improvement of, 83 

Locan, Netz P. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 232 

Look to the Future, A, 547 

Lovincoop, Rebecca PoweL! 


Sumptuary 


Automatics Wash Small 
Loads Cleaner, 385 


Lowe, Loutse, et al. Our Educational Beliefs, 175 
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Lyer.y, Dorrs R. (and Jon F. Krasny). Wash-and-Wear 
Wool Fabrics—A Study of Laundering and Evaluation 
Methods, 843 

Lyte, Dororny S. Report on Women’s Conference of the 
National Safety Congress, 124; (and A. June BricKeER), 
Blueprint for Progress 1961, 511 


M 


McDermott, IRENE E. (and ANNE WATKINS Kozix). 
Course for the Intellectually Gifted, 266 

McDonatp, ALiceE Ogrtwern. Indicators for Creative 
Teaching, 667 

McKinney, Fiorence. Conference Studies High School 
Curriculum, 302; Home Economics Seminar Studies 
Levels of Education, 786 

Machine Aids Homemaking Teacher, 825 

Mac iin, JANiceE, et al. The Laundering Stability of Elastic 
Fabrics, 206 

MacNas, MARIAN Myers (and J. Joet Moss). Young 
Families: Who Are They? How Do They Manage? [A 
Symposium], 829 

Maintenance of Wool and Acrylic Blankets. [A Symposium], 
371 

Make Hotel Reservations Now for 1961 AHEA Annual 
Meeting [ed.], 49 

Management Aspects of Convenience Foods, 442 

Management, Rehabilitation Work Emphasized, 854 

MANNING, Saran L. More on the Consumer in an Affluent 
Society, 340 

Many Values in Travel Abroad, 116 

Marcu, Mary S., et al. Yield, Composition, and Palatability 
of Pork Sausage Varying in Fat Content, 687 

Marjorie M. Heseltine Retires from Children’s Bureau, 226 

Marriages: High School Marriages—What They Mean for 
Home Economists, 431; Social and Psychological Factors 
Associated with High School Marriages, 766 

Marston, Dorotuy. Chicago HEIB’s Plan Second Careers 
Conference, 852 

Maternal Acceptance, Competition in Children as Related 
to, 179 

MatrTuews, Rutu H., et al. Use of Different Market Forms 
of Milk in Biscuits, 201 

Measuring Insulative Value of Blankets of Wool and Man- 
made Fibers [correction], 126 

Meat: see Food and Nutrition 

Meat Inspection Division Appoints First Home Economist 
[ed.], 705 

Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations (1961-62), 
618 

Membership in International Federation, 557 

Men in Home Economics, 159 

Merrow, Susan B. Science and Food: Today and Tomor- 
row, 224 

Microbiological Quality: The Effect of Home Storage and 
Baking Variations on the Microbiological Quality of 
Commercially Frozen Turkey and Ham Pies, 193 

Microscopic Appearance of Gluten in Pastry Dough and 
Its Relation to the Tenderness of Baked Pastry, 681 

Mildred Horton, AHEA Honors, 45 

Milk: Use of Different Market Forms of Milk in Biscuits, 
201; see also Food and Nutrition 

Mrtar, PamMewia Lotr. Home Management Patterns of 
Three Generations, 95 

Mmuter, Grace A. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 238 

MrrcHe.t., Barsara W. (and Mary ANN Morais). Hand 
Laundering and Drycleaning of Wool Sweaters, 212; 
(et al.), Maintenance of Wool and Acrylic Blankets, 
871 

Mrrcwet.t, HELEN S. 
We? 100 

Mobility Concept, Clothing Selection and the, 428 


Food Fads—What Protection Have 


December 1961 


Moore, Mae Y. (and Ciara Louise Grsson). Wear 
Study of Wash-and-Wear Fabrics, 118 

Moore, Mary K. (and Evten H. Semrow). The Bread 
and Flour Enrichment Program, 660 

Moore, VioLet. Many Values in Travel Abroad, 116 

Morris, Corat K. Rehabilitation Workshop Emphasized 
Management, 854 

Morris, Mary ANN (and Barspara W. MircHet.). Hand 
Laundering and Drycleaning of Wool Sweaters, 212; (et al.), 
Maintenance of Wool and Acrylic Blankets [A Sympo- 
sium], 371 

Moss, J. Jorn (and Marian Myers MacNas). Young 
Families: Who Are They? How Do They Manage? [A 
Symposium], 829° 

Murpny, Evizapetu M., et al. Yield, Composition, and 
Palatability of Pork Sausage Varying in Fat Content, 687 


N 


National Catholic Council on Home Economics, Catholic 
Home Economics Group to Hold Preconvention Meeting, 
355 a 

National Conference on Day Care for Children, 302 

National Co-ordinating Committee, College Teachers of 
Food and Nutrition, 120 

National Council of Women of the U.S.: Women’s Council 
Confers about Women, 52 

National Council on Aging Formed from National Commit- 
tee [ed.], 49 

NEA Group Exploring Interest in Placement-Information 
Service, 636 

National Health Forum Considers Better Communication, 
471 

National Safety Congress, Report on Women’s Conference 
of the, 124 

National Wool Workshop to Be Held in Oregon in Summer 
[ed.], 395 

Navy Honors Home Economist Joan Rock, 430 

Nehru, AHEA Presents Lincoln Book to Prime Minister, 226 

New AHEA Officers, 510 

New AHEA Policies, 559 

New Approach to Employee Training, A, 89 

New Career Wheel in Color, 777 

New College Approach to Clothing Construction, 774 

New Curriculum for Training of Food Service Executives 
[ed.], 130 

New Directions in Action: A New Approach to Employee 
Training, 89 

New Directions in Use, 11 

New Resource for the Teacher: Teaching Machines, 820 

New Resources for Research, 161 

New York Teachers Grant Scholarship [ed.], 300 

News Notes, 64, 145, 244, 328, 409, 489, 642, 799, 871 

News of AHEA Affiliates in Other Countries, 616 

NIcHOLs, ADDREEN, et al. Space Requirements for Use and 
Care of Laundry Appliances, 185 

1960-61 Report of Activities, 568 

1961 Annual Meeting in Cleveland—June 27 to 30, The, 
123; see also Annual Meeting of AHEA 

1961 Seminar—Field Study in Northwestern Europe [ed.] 
51 

Noet, Juanrra M. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 240 

Nominations for the 1962 Borden Award [ed.], 704 

Nursery School Children, Convenience Foods for, 776 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Bureau “Dial-a-Dietitian Project,” 775 

Nutrition Education Program in Colombia, South America, 
A, 29 

Nutrition Examinations, Dates Announced for [ed.], 782 

Nutritionist: So You're a Nutritionist! Tell Me—Just What 
Do You Do? 92 
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Oo 


O’Brien, Carnot B.: The Consumer in an Affluent Society, 
79, see also Our Readers Say, 340-341 

Occupations: High School Senior Girls Want Professional 
or Clerical Work, 115; Home Economist: “Director of 
Cafeterias,” 23; The Homemaker as Employed Worker, 
18; see also Careers 

Office of Education, Beulah I. Coon Retires from [ed.], 474 

Officers and Committees [AHEA]—1961-62: Personnel, 627- 
633, 737; see also New AHEA Officers, 510 

Officers and Governing Bodies, American Home Economics 
Association, 504, 648, 736, 812 

Official AHEA Betty Lamp, 560 

Ohio, Home Economics Week in, 522 

Outson, Marcaret A. (and Marcaret O. Ossorn). 
Teaching Nutrition to Future Professional Colleagues, 86 

OLANDER, Karta Hanke. An Outstanding Home Economics 
Club, 47 

Older Women, Social and Personal Aspects of Clothing for, 
464 

OLMSTEAD, AGNES Reason. The Home Economists’ Re- 
sponsibility to the Family in the Consumer Age, 537 

Omicron Nu Plans Conclave and Breakfast [ed.], 394 

Omicren Nu Research Fellow, 612 

On Reading Research Reports, 173 

Opportunities for Graduate Study and Work, List of [ed.], 
129 

Osporn, Marcaret O. (and Marcaret A. OHLsoNn). 
Teaching Nutrition to Future Professional Colleagues, 86 

O’Too.te, Leta. Home Economics in Higher Education— 
Implications for Curriculum, 345 

Our Blueprint for Progress, 553 

Our Educational Beliefs, 175 

Our 1961 Meeting of Future Homemakers of America, 711 

Our Readers Say, 159, 340 

Outstanding Home Economics Club, An, 47 


P 


Papcett, Rose W. (and Martua M. Fie.tp). Whiteness 
Restored to Stained Tea Towels, 296 

Pakistani Food Supply, Preservation Aids [ed.], 706 

Palatability of a Yellow Cake, The Effect of Electronic 
Cookery upon the Appearance and, 285 

Parran, Thomas: see The Bread and Flour Enrichment 
Program, 660 

Pastry: Microscopic Appearance of Gluten in Pastry Dough 
and Its Relation to the Tenderness of Baked Pastry, 681 

Pattern: Effect of Pattern on Sense of Space, 112 

Pattern Available for Handicapped, 604 

Peace Corps: Conference Considers Youth Corps Ideas, 124; 
The Peace Corps, 392; Peace Corps and Exchange Pro- 
gram Discussed, 397; Peace Corps Fact Book, 469; Peace 
Corps Selects Home Economists [ed.], 705; Washington 
News, 344 

Peace Corps and Exchange Program Discussed, 397 

Peace Corps Fact Book, 469 

Peace Corps Selects Home Economists [ed.], 705 

Peace Corps, The, 392 

Perfect Job: Ingenue Features “The Perfect Job!”, 291; 
see also 461 

PetzeL, Fiorence E., et al. Maintenance of Wool and 
Acrylic Blankets [A Symposium], 371 

Phi U Announces Scholarships Available [ed.], 781 

Philippine Home Economics Association, 617 

Puiiuips, Joana W. (and HEeven K. Statey). Sumptuary 
Legislation in Four Centuries, 673 

Pumson, Katuryn. On Reading Research Reports, 173 

Picture of Progress, 699 

Pillsbury: Education in Essentials Filmstrip Widely Used 
{ed.], 300; Pillsbury Plans Fourth Awards Program [ed.], 
706 


INDEX 885 


Placement-Information Service, NEA Group Exploring In- 
terest in, 636 

Placing Our Accent, 815 

Planning a Home for the “Well-Aged,” 691 

Planning for the Annual Meeting, 468 

Plans for Action [AHEA], Subject-Matter and Professional 
Sections, 562-567 

Politics Subject of Conference on Aging, 711 

Pork: Yield, Composition, and Palatability of Pork Sausage 
Varying in Fat Content, 687 

Powe.., KatTuryn SuMMERS. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
234 

Prentice-Hall Fellow, 613 

Preservation Aids Pakistani Food Supply [ed.], 706 

President [AHEA], Report of, 568 

President and Cabinet Speak on International Development, 
787 

Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the American Home 
Economics Association, Report of the State, 571; see also 
Standing Rules of, 626 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1961-62) and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 618 

Press, Foreign Home Economists Meet the [ed.], 782 

Press.y, Sue. Picture of Progress, 699 

Professional Sections [AHEA], Officers, 628; Colleges and 
Universities, 563, 583; Elementary, Secondary, and Adult 
Education, 564, 583; Extension Service, 564, 584; Health 
and Welfare, 564, 584; Home Economists in Business, 
565, 585; Home Economists in Homemaking, 566, 588; 
Institution Administration, 566, 589; Research, 567, 590; 
College Clubs, 567, 591 

Program of the 52d Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, 274, 352 

Program of Work, AHEA, for 1960-62, 555 

Progress 1961, AHEA Blueprint for, 511 

Progress, Our Blueprint for, 553 

Progress, Picture of, 699 

Proposed Changes in the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 634 

Psychological Factors Associated with High School Mar- 
riages, Social and, 766 

Public Affairs Committee Discusses New Challenges, 472 

Public Health Service, Biometry Training Grants Offered 
by [ed.], 782 

Public Relations: This Business of Communicating, 549 

Public Relations and Communications: AHEA Public Rela- 
tions and Communications Committee Page, 5, 128, 158, 
301, 396, 447, 547, 701, [783], [857]; AHEA Public 
Relations Committee Seeks News of Visual Aids [ed.], 
222:;, Public Relations and Communications Committee 
Report, 602 

Public Relations Assistant Appointed, 548 

Purpin, Patricia MouLer (and Mary Boppe..). College 
Home Management Houses Studied, 465 


Q 
Quantity Food Research, 839 


R 


Raper, Bonnie. Beginners Need In-Service Education, 26 

Raitt, Effie I., Fellow, 612 

RANKIN, Manjorre (and ARDENIA CHAPMAN). “Is Inter- 
national Communism Winning?” 708 

Rea, Lucille: see Awards to Home Economists, 591 

Reading Research Reports, On, 173 

Recruitment: Justin Hall Aids Recruitment, 119; Let's 
Begin Recruitment Early, 128; see also Careers - 

Red Cross: American Red Cross Mobilizing Women, 303 

Reep, JANET. Delaware Holds Consumer Forum, 693 

Reep, THetmMa. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 389 

Rees, Jane Louise. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 236 

Registration Fees, 1961 Annual Meeting, 436 
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Rehabilitation Aid for Rural Homemakers, 850 

Rehabilitation of the Disabled Homemaker, Workshop on 
[ed.], 395 

Rehabilitation Workshop Emphasized Management, 854 

Reicuert, Anita. The Homemaker as Employed Worker, 
18; National Conference on Day Care for Children, 302; 
The Peace Corps, 392 

Report on Women’s Conference of the National Safety 
Congress, 124 

Reporting News of Home Economics Research of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, 46, 127, 304, 363, 473, 
703, 773, 842 

Reports on Aging, 611 

Representatives [AHEA], Personnel, 632, 633; Reports: 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
605; American Council on Education, 605; American 
Standards Association Council and Consumer Goods 
Standards Board, 606; Council of National Organizations 
for Adult Education, 606; Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica, Advisory Board of the, 607; National Conference on 
Social Welfare, 607; National Council on Aging, 608; 
National Council on Family Relations, 608; National 
Health Council, 608; National Safety Congress, Home 
Section, 610; National Safety Council, School and Col- 
lege Conference, 608; United States Committee for the 
United Nations, 610; Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, 611 

Research: AHEA Research Publications, 184; AHLMA 
Initiates Elaine Knowles Weaver Fund, 787; New Re- 
sources for Research, 161; On Reading Research Reports, 
173; Quantity Food Research, 839; Research and the 
Improvement of Living Conditions, 83; see also Reporting 
News of Home Economics. Research of the Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA 

Research and the Improvement of 
83 

Research Section [AHEA], Reports of, 567, 590 

Resin-treated Cotton Sheeting, Fiber Effect on, 453 

Resolutions from the 1961 Annual Meeting, 614 

Resources for Our Future, 259 

Resources for Research, New, 161 

Reuter, Ricuarp W. Home Economics: American Export, 
753 

Revising a Homemaking Curriculum, 11 

Roserts, Heven, et al. Teen-Age Credit Accounts, 663 

Rock, Joan: see Navy Honors Home Economist, 430 

Role of Fish in Nutrition, Topic for International Meeting 
fed.], 476 

Role of Women in Latin America, The, 523 

AAUN Sponsors Human Rights Con- 


Living Conditions, 


Rosenserc, Rira S$ 
ference, 708 

RoseNcRANZ, Mary Lov. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
239; (and Matoa Esexinc), Social and Personal Aspects 
of Clothing for Older Women, 464 

Ruler in My House, The, 777 é 

Rules of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the 
American Home Economics Association, Standing, 626 

Rural Homemakers, Rehabilitation Aid for, 850 

Russett, Tuomas S., et al. Space Requirements for Use 
and Care of Laundry Appliances, 185 


S 


Safety: Report on Women’s Conference of the National 
Safety Congress, 124 : 

SAMENFINK, J. ANTHONY, et all. 
Nursery School: Children, 776 

Sausage: Yield, Cpmposition, and Palatability of Pork Sau- 
sage Varying in Fat Content, 687 

SaviLte, Dororn¥. The Effect of Different Methods of 
Drying in Home Laundering on the Strength of Muslin 
Sheeting, 35 


Convenience Foods for 


December 1961 


Scholarship Information, 122 

Scholarships: AHEA’s 1960-61 International Scholarship 
Students, 277; AHLMA Initiates Elaine Knowles Weaver 
Fund, 787; New York Teachers Grant Scholarship [ed:] 
300; Phi U Announces Scholarships Available [ed.], 781, 
Scholarship Information, 122; see also Fellowships 

School Health, AMA Discusses, 710 

SCHROEDER, FLORENCE MARGARET. 
Thesis], 235 

Scuuck, Ceciiia. Educational Demands of the Sixties, 849, 
(et al.) Convenience Foods for Nursery School Children 
77 

Science and Food: Today and Tomorrow, 224 

Science Congress to Be Held in Hawaii [ed.], 129 

SRA [Science Research Associates] Uses AHEA Career 
Materials, 119 

Sciences and the Humanities, The, 824 

Scientific Advance Requires Informed Public, 224 

Scientific Developments Influencing Family Life, 518 

Scotr, Mary Jane. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 233 

Sections, Professional [AHEA]: see Professional Sections 
[AHEA] 

Sections, Subject 
Sections [AHEA] 

Seminars: Far East Holds Seminar on Home Economics 
Extension [ed.], 50; 1961 Seminar—Field Study in North 

Seminar and Field Study on 


[Abstract of Doctoral 


Matter |AHEA]: see Subject-Matter 


western Europe l[ed.], 51; 
“The Emerging African Nations” [ed.], 782 
Semrow, ELten H. (and Mary K. Moore) 
and Flour Enrichment Program, 660 
Sensitive American, The, 656 
September Experience Attracts Student Teachers, 462 
Helping Teen-Age Girls Improve 


The Bre id 


SHapiro, LEONA R., et al 
Their Diets, 835 

SHEARER, JANE Kextiy. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 237 

Sheeting: The Effect of Different Methods of Drying in 
Home Laundering on the Strength of Muslin Sheeting 
35; Fiber Effect on Resin-treated Cotton Sheeting, 453 

Suicaya, Mase, et al. Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabrics? 
32 

Sight-Seeing in Cleveland, 390 

Simpson, JEAN I. (and Hiranara Sacurve). Micros: opic 
Appearance of Gluten in Pastry Dough and Its Relation 
to the Tenderness of Baked Pastry, 681 

Slides Illustrate Home Economics—New Directions [ed.] 
395 

Small Electrical Appliances for Food Preparation, 292 

Smiru, Betty Faye. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 240 

SmirH, Bonnie P. Reporting News of Home Economics 
Research of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA 
46, 127, 304, 363, 473, 703, 773, 842 

Smitu, Dorotnuy Jean, et al. Syndet or Soap for Elastic 
Fabric, 763 

Smiru, Resecca, et al. Our Educational Beliefs, 175 

SNELLMAN, ADALINE (and Mape.ine BiuM). Teaching 
Through Television, 293 

Snow, Puyius R. (and GerrrupE ARMBRUSTER). Man 
agement Aspects of Convenience Foods, 442 

So You're a Nutritionist! Tell Me—Just What Do You Do? 
92 

Soap for Elastic Fabric, Syndet or, 763 

Soap for Elastic Fabrics, Syndet or? 32 

Social and Personal Aspects of Clothing for Older Women 
464 

Social and Psychological Factors Associated with High 
School Marriages, 766 

Social Dynamite, Diverting Our, 756 

Sociological Trends, Including, 12 

Southem Agriculture Workers Home Economics Group to 
Meet [ed.], 50 

Space: Effect of Pattern on Sense of, 112 
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Space for Leisure Activities of Teen-Agers, 359 

Space Requirements for Use and Care of Laundry Appli- 
ances, 185 

Sperry, Irwin V. (and Ruts F. Wiison) 
Techniques of Rural Mothers, 457 

Spring Meetings of State Home Economics Associations, 130 

Stained Tea Towels, Whiteness Restored to, 296 

Stacey, Hecen K. (and Joana W. PHuuips) 
Legislation in Four Centuries, 673 

Standards: Interpreting the Age of Consumerism—Standards 
for the Consumer, 532; Utensils Standard Undergoing 
Review [ed.], 706 

Standing Rules of the State Presidents’ and Councilors 
Unit of the American Home Economics Association, 626 

Starr, M. CaTuarine. Laura W. Drummond Dies, 222 

State Associations, Statistical Report of, 625 

State Home Economics Associations: Kansas Association 
Adopts Anti-Deception Resolution [ed.], 476; residents 
of Affiliated State Associations (1961-62) and Fall Meet- 
ing Dates, 618; Spring Meetings of State Home FEco- 
nomics Associations, 130; see also News Notes 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the American 

Standing 


Child Rearing 


Sumptuary 


Home Economics Association, Report of, 571 
Rules of the, 626 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 625 

Streete, Marion H. AHEA’s 1960-61 International Scholar 
ship Students, 277 

STEININGER, GRACE National Co-ordinating Committee 
College Teachers of Food and Nutrition, 120 

STEVENSON, Apart E. UN—Framework for Change, 653 

Sro.tz, Mrs. Jean Daniet. Homemakers Ask Management 
Help, 572 

Stone, Mary Exorse. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 233 

Storage: The Effect of Home Storage and Baking Variations 
on the Microbiological Quality of Commercially Frozen 
Turkey and Ham Pies, 193 

Stout, Evetyn E. (and ANN FAHNESTOCK) 
Insulative Value of Blankets of Wool and Man-made 
Fibers [correction], 126 

STovaLL, Rutu. It’s Twelve O'Clock, 778 

STREET, Mapevine B. (and Hexen K. Surratt The 
Effect of Electronic Cookery upon the Appearance and 
Palatability of a Yellow Cake, 285 

STRINGER, VeRGIE Lee, et al. Our Educational Beliefs, 175 


Measuring 


Srronc, DororHy Huss—EMANN (and Marjorie L. Boeck 
The Effect of Home Storage and Baking Variations on 
the Microbiological Quality of Commercially 
Turkey and Ham Pies, 193 

Student Teacher Speaks, A, 305 

Student Teachers, September Experience Attracts, 462 

Study Abroad, 211 

Subject-Matter Sections [AHEA], Officers, 627; Art, 562, 
581; Family Economics—Home Management, 562, 581; 
Family Relations and Child Development, 562, 581; Food 
and Nutrition, 562, 581; Housing and Household Equip- 
ment, 562, 582; Textiles and Clothing, 563, 582 

Success in My Job, How Can I Judge My, 263 

Summer Study Abroad, 103 

Summer Study Opportunities, 320 

Summer Study Opportunities, April JounNAL to Feature 
{ed.], 49 

Sumptuary Legislation in Four Centuries, 673 

Surplus Products: Use of Surplus Products in Home Eco- 


Frozen 


nomics Courses [ed.], 50 

Surratt, Heven K. (and Mapeveine B. STREET rhe 
Effect of Electronic Cookery upon the Appearance and 
Palatability of a Yellow Cake, 285 

Swanson, PEARL. New Resources for Research, 161 

Swaziland: Former AHEA International Fellowship Student 
in Swaziland, 707 

Sweaters, Hand Laundering and Drycleaning of Wool, 212 
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Sweetman, Marion D. To Think Like Home Economists, 7 

Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabric, 763 

Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabrics? 32 

T 

raytor, Berry, et al. Comparison of Consecutive Cuts of 
the Same Muscle of Beef, 190 

Taytor, JEAN S. President and Cabinet Speak on Inter- 
national Development, 787; Resources for Our Future, 
259 

lea Towels, Whiteness Restored to Stained, 296 

Teacher: Machine Aids Homemaking Teacher, 825; A Stu- 
dent Teacher Speaks, 305 

leachers of Textiles and Clothing to Meet at Kansas State 
University [ed.], 704 

leaching: see Education and Home Economics Education 

Teaching from the 1960 Census, 749 

Teaching Housing on the College Level, Techniques for, 
466 

Teaching, Indicators for Creative, 667 

Teaching Infant Development in Colleges, 826 

leaching Machines, 820 

leaching Nutrition to Future Professional Colleagues, 86 

leaching Through Television, 293 

Teaching, Tomorrow’s, 659 

Techniques for Teaching Housing on the College Level, 466 

lreen-Age Credit Accounts, 663 

Teen-Age Girls: Helping Teen-Age Girls Improve Their 
Diets, 835 

leen-Agers: 
with High School Marriages, 766; Space for Leisure Ac- 


Social and Psychological Factors Associated 


tivities of Teen-Agers, 359 

lelevision: Family Relationships via Television, 383; Food 
for Life TV Series, 189; Teaching Through Television 
293; Test of Airborne 

rextiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 61, 138, 
314 405, 484, 721, 795, 866: Abstracts of Doctoral 
Theses Related to Textiles and Clothing, 238; Apprecia- 
tion of Fabrics of Foreign-inspired Design, 41; “Campus 
Originals” at Drexel, 468; Clothing and Textiles: Further 
Progress, 678; Clothing Selection and the Mobility Con- 
cept, 428; Conference Discusses Chemical Finishes for 
Cotton, 52; The Effect of Different Methods of Drying 
in Home Laundering on the Strength of Muslin Sheeting, 
35; Fashion Doll, 469; Fiber Effect on Resin-treated 
Cotton Sheeting, 453; Hand Laundering and Drycleaning 
of Wool Sweaters, 212; The Laundering Stability of 
Elastic Fabrics, 206; Maintenance of Wool and Acrylic 
Blankets, 371; National Wool Workshop to Be Held in 
Oregon in Summer [ed.], 395; New College Approach 
to Clothing Construction, 774; Pattern Available for 
Handicapped, 604; Social and Personal Aspects of Cloth- 
ing for Older Women, 464; Sumptuary Legislation in 
Four Centuries, 673; Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabric, 
763; Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabrics? 32; Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing to Meet at Kansas State University 
fed.], 704; Textiles and Clothing Teachers Announce 
Central Regional Conference [ed.], 395; Wash-and-Wear 
Dresses—A Pilot Study, 694; Wash-and-Wear Wool Fab- 
rics—A Study of Laundering and Evaluation Methods, 
843; Wear Study of Wash-and-Wear Fabrics, 118; What 
Are Blended Furs? 99 

Textiles and Clothing Section [AHEA], Reports, 563, 582 

Textiles and Clothing Teachers Announce Central Regional 
Conference [ed.], 395 

Think Like Home Economists, To, 7 

Third International Dietetic Congress, 686 

This Business of Communicating, 549 

THompson, Henrietta M. AAUW Educational Center 
Completed in Washington, 298 

Thorpe, Alice, Speaks at BPW Seminar in Economics, 785 


relevision Instruction, 111 
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Three Colleges Co-operate in Action, 697 

To Think Like Home Economists, 7 

Tomorrow's Teaching, 659 

Tompkins, Elizabeth E. Planning a Home for the “Well- 
Aged,” 691 

Towels: Whiteness Restored to Stained Tea Towels, 296 

Training Grants: Biometry Training Grants Offered by Pub- 
lic Health Service [ed.], 782 

Travel: Many Values in Travel Abroad, 116 

Treasurer [AHEA], Report of, 570 

TrippLe, Patricia A. Tomorrow's Teaching, 659 

Trotrer, Virncinia Y. (and Jerre L. WirHrow). Space 
for Leisure Activities of Teen-Agers, 359 

Turkey: The Effect of Home Storage and Baking Variations 
on the Microbiological Quality of Commercially Frozen 
Turkey and Ham Pies, 193 

TuRNBULL, Fiorence, et al. Syndet or Soap for Elastic 
Fabrics? 32; see also Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabric, 
763 


U 


UN—Framework for Change, 653 

United Nations Day October 24, 707 

UNICEF Greeting and Note Cards, 690 

UNICEF Helps Gardening in Schools, 17 

U.S. Children’s Bureau, Proposed Changes in the, 634 

U.S. Department of Agriculture: Home Economics Research 
Advisory Committee, 217; Meat Inspection Division Ap- 
points First Home Economist [ed.], 705; see also Re- 
porting News of Home Economics Research of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA 

University of Kansas: Woman in Contemporary Culture, 271 

University of Wisconsin, Frances Zuill to Retire from, 
475 

UpsHaw, Marcaret M. (and Mivprep S. VAN DE Mark). 
Lamb Consumption in Alabama, 387 

Use of Different Market Forms of Milk in Biscuits, 201 

Use of Surplus Products in Home Economics Courses [ed.], 
50 

Utensils for Electronic Cookery, 106 

Utensils Standard Undergoing Review [ed.], 706 


Vv 


Values: Family Values in a Consumer Age, 543 

VAN DE Mark, Micprep S. (and Marcaret M. UpsHaw). 
Lamb Consumption in Alabama, 387 

VANNOY, JOELLENE. A Nutrition Education Program in 
Colombia, South America, 29 

Van ZanTE, HELEN J. Utensils for Electronic Cookery, 106 

Vegetables: see Food and Nutrition 

VINCENT, FERN, et al. Maintenance of Wool and Acrylic 
Blankets [A Symposium], 371 

Visiting Consultants Meet Homemaking Needs, 853 

Visual Aids: AHEA Public Relations Committee Seeks News 
of Visual Aids [ed.], 222; Education in Essentials Film- 
strip Widely Used [ed.], 300; Family Relationships via 
Television, 383; Teaching Through Television, 293; see 
also Television 


Ww 


Wa .iace, Rutu. Home Responsibilities of Homemaking 
Students, 44 

Wall Space: Effect of Built-in versus Free-standing Cooking 
Appliances on Wall Space and Cabinet Frontage in 
Corridor and L Kitchens, 364 

Wallpaper Patterns: Effect of Pattern on Sense of Space, 
112 

WankREN, JEAN. Income and Housing Expenditures, 349 

Wash-and-Wear Dresses—A Pilot Study, 694 


December 1961 


Wash-and-Wear Fabrics, Wear Study of, 118 

Wash-and-Wear Wool Fabrics: A Study of Laundering. and 
Evaluation Methods, 843 

Washers: Automatics Wash Small Loads Cleaner, 385 

Washington News, 6, 78, 160, 258, 344, 634, 652, 740, 813 

Waters, BarBARA J. Wash-and-Wear Dresses—A Pilot 
Study, 694 

WayMer, Mattie, et al. 
Action, 697 

Wear Study of Wash-and-Wear Fabrics, 118 

Weaver, Evaine Know.ies. AHLMA Initiates Elaine 
Knowles Weaver Fund, 787 

Weeks, Suimcey, et al. Teen-Age Credit Accounts, 663 

Welcome to Cleveland, 275 

What Next? 698 

White House Conference on Aging, 218 

White House Conference on Aging, AHEA Plans Participa- 
tion in [ed.], 49 

Wuire, Rose V. Interpreting the Age of Consumerism: 
Standards for the Consumer, 532 

Whiteness Restored to Stained Tea Towels, 296 

Wurrren, Karuryn. [Abstract; of Doctoral Thesis], 235 

Wutson, Erma M. Revising a Homemaking Curriculum, 11 

Wiutson, Rutu F. (and Irwin V. Sperry). Child Rearing 
Techniques of Rural Mothers, 457 

Wiunper, T. Vivian (and Hore Gray). Attitudes of Fresh- 
men toward Home Economics—A Summary, 295 

Wisconsin, Frances Zuill to Retire from University of, 475 

Wirnrow, Jerre L. (and Virncmia Y. Trorrer). Space 
for Leisure Activities of Teen-Agers, 359 

Wotcotr, HELEN M. BPW Convention Hears Panel Dis- 
cuss World Affairs Goals, 785 

Wo rcanc, Joye. The Danforth Summer Fellowship, 48 

Woman in Contemporary Culture, 271 

Women Confer on Civil Defense, 713 

Women in Latin America, The Role of, 523 

Women’s Conference of the National Safety Congress, Re- 
port on, 124 

Women’s Council Confers about Women, 52 

Woop, ANNA L., et al. Space Requirements for Use and 
Care of Laundry Appliances, 185 

Woop, LeVELLE. Quantity Food Research, 839 

Wool and Acrylic Blankets, Maintenance of [A Symposium], 
371 

Wool Fabrics, Wash-and-Wear—A Study of Laundering and 
Evaluation Methods, 843 

Wool Sweaters, Hand Laundering and Drycleaning of, 212 

Wool Workshop: National Wool Workshop to Be Held in 
Oregon in Summer [ed.], 395 

Work of International Federation of Home Economics, 85 

Workshops: National Wool Workshop to Be Held in Oregon 
in Summer [ed.], 395; Rehabilitation Workshop Empha- 
sized Management, 854; Workshop on Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled Homemaker [ed.], 395; see also Summer 
Study Opportunities 

World Affairs Goals, BPW Convention Hears Panel Discuss, 
785 

World, Food for the Homemaker, Her Family, and the, 743 

World View of Nutrition, 15 


Y 


Yield, Composition, and Palatability of Pork Sausage Vary- 
ing in Fat Content, 687 

Young Families: Who Are They? How Do They Manage? 
[A Symposium], 829 

Youth Corps Ideas, Conference Considers, 124 


Z 


Zuill, Frances, to Retire from University of Wisconsin, 475 


Three Colleges Co-operate in 
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For guidance counseling, visual aids in the classroom, career displays. 
Eight sets of two posters—one on subject matter, one on related home eco 
nomics careers—in two colors, 12 x 17 inches. Eight sets $2. 


Subjects include 
Management Clothing 
Family Relationships Foods 
T _... . 
Nutrition Housing 
Family Economics Child Development and Summer Jobs 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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Those who plan to bind Volume 53 of the 
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Handsome Hinder 


You probably keep your JOURNALs. They hold 
such a wealth of information on so many subjects. 
But how maddening to look for a particular issue 


and not be able to locate it. 


Here is an attractive binder that will preserve your 
JOURNALs for convenient use. It will hold a 
year’s issues. Copies can be inserted, one at a time, 
simply by the snap of a flat unbreakable wire. 
And, best of all, the binder opens flat like a bound 
book which makes it easy to handle and every page 


easy to read. 


All Together 
and 


Protected 


This fine, sturdily constructed binder, handsomely 
bound in dark blue with the AHEA seal embossed 
in gold, will hold 10 complete issues of the mag- 
azine. It will preserve your magazines—no tear- 
ing, creasing, and fraying of copies that you want 


to save for future reference. 


Send today for one or more—binders make nice 
gifts for friends, too. Address: 
American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Priced at $3.00 
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